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Al Alamiah’s long awaited product: 

Sakhr's Arabization 
for Windows 3.0 


By Zeld Nasser 

Star Staff writer 

AL ALAMIAH SOFTWARE 
have come up with (he first Arab¬ 
ization of a Windows 3.0 envi¬ 
ronment. Their package Win¬ 
dows 3.0 Arabization release 1.0 
includes standard specifications 
for similar Arabic Graphical User 
Interface (OUI) systems like 
Windows, OS/2, X Windows and 
others, providing the ideal locali¬ 
zation to Arabic and similar lan¬ 
guages. 

The Arabization is basically a 
shell that runs over Windows 3.0 
and handles all the Arabization 
aspects for all applications. Hard¬ 
ware requirements are an 80286 
Microprocessor, 1 Megabyte of 
RAM, a 3.5 inch disk drive and a 
hard disk drive. The computer 
should be running 
Ms-DOS v3.1, al 
lpast, and Win- WSK3H1 
dews 3.0. Run- 
ning the installa- 
lion tool over the W 
original Windows gl p§ 

should make your ftp . •».'». 

application capa- 
„ blc of running . jjj* . 
both Arabic and Hf Ji.* w 
Latin applications B 1 • 
simultaneously. 

. The software 
comes in a com-. 
prehensive pack- 
age • including ■ 
three 720 KB diskettes and a de¬ 
tailed manual-in Arabic which In¬ 
cludes twelve chapters explaining 
how to run and operate the soft¬ 
ware. The package Itself is going 
to cost around JD 260 and should 
be available within a month. It 
; will include a Window Arabiza¬ 
tion Kit (WAK) Including a va¬ 
riety of pro grains, an. Interface 
Arabization Kil (IAK), Arabized 
Interface Kits (AIK), Sakhr Soft¬ 
ware Development -KU.(SSpK) 

; and some support tools. , ■ 

; ‘ The; -.main 1 =. features include: 
SKRMEN1): which ; .onab\es the 
■ -.user iq modify-the Arabization 
parameters ’ for; Arabized applicg- 
ztioris according, .to i-his conven¬ 


tions offering the ["Mpfiwffjp 
user the choice 
of keyboard lay¬ 
out or to work —. 

with the key¬ 
board layout for 
the Sakhr Arabi¬ 
zation for DOS. 

Then there arc 
Code pages pre¬ 
senting the user 
with the ability 
to load any code . 

page through 
SKRMENU. — - -- 

Other features 
include a system editor, initializa¬ 
tion and fonts. Bach Latin font 
will be associated with an Arabic 
font and all types or fonts are 
supported. As Tor printing, there 
won't be any need to modify or 
build new drivers with lasers and 
postscript. A tool will be provid- 
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cd to run once over the original 
driver before use with Arabized 
Windows for dot-matrix primers. 
Customization is also taken care 
of with a comprehensive set of 
tools provided with the Arabiza¬ 
tion wh ich enables the user to 

JCS seminar 

The Jordan Computer Society 
held a seminar on Unintemiptible 
Power .Systems for Computers 
(UPS) presented by Aty AT Hah 
Al*Draiyi pt the Amman Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce yesterday. 

Topics ihelpded common UPS 
techniques, latest designs and 
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customize the Arabization with¬ 
out constraints. These features 
support aware and unaware appli¬ 
cations. Latin applications, which 
include complicated text typeset¬ 
ting operations will get less bene¬ 
fit from the transparent Arabiza¬ 
tion because of the lack of 
features in the application's sup¬ 
port to Arabic language. To bene¬ 
fit from the Arabization features 
in the Arabized Windows on so¬ 
phisticated word processors and 
desktop publishing programs you 
need to run ARBAPP (Arabize 
Application) over it once. 

A team of programmers is cur- 
. rcnlly working on making Sakhr's 
Arabization for Windows com¬ 
patible with Windows 3.1, taking 
into consideration compatibility 
with .previous Arabic programs 
and others under development. 

All in all the product looks ex¬ 
citing and Is already popular, but 
will it satisfy the needs oT Arabic 
Windows users? That remains to 
be seen once it is officially re¬ 
leased. ■ 
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Ink decisions 


MANY READERS have been expressing problems with and 
sending enquiries about the sources of ink in their printers. Here 
arc some basics about ribbons, cartridges and loners. Let’s start by 
naming the different lypes of primers and their sources of ink. 

First, there are dot matrix printers, /ia 
which use ribbons; then, you've got 
ink-jet primers which use cartridges 
and laser printers which use toners. 

Prices of ribbons and cartridges arc a 
major factor in helping users decide on 
the type of primer they want to buy. 

Let's start wiLh dot matrix printers, 
which are the most popular printers 
amongst computer users because 
they're cheap and so are their ribbons. 

They’re capable of up to 500 CPS 
(Characters Per Second) and should be able to prim some 300- 
600 pages. Ribbons are a main cause of suicide for most printer 
users when they run out of ink al crucial moments. It would be 
wise to know how many pages a ribbon is capable of printing and 
change it al the right time. 

Why does ink dry up? Good question. This usually happens 
when a primer is infrequently used or when its ribbon is starling 
to run out of ink. In both cases it is much better for the health of 
your printer to change the old ribbon for a new one. Color ribbons 
are no exception, the same applies to them. Naturally the price of 
a color ribbon is more. 

Still, if you're going to worry about prices, you'll be shocked to 
know that the cost of a new toner for a laser printer varies be¬ 
tween $120-$200. It costs around JD100 at most suppliers in Jor¬ 
dan and you can print between 3,000- 4,000 pages with the cost 
of printing one page al around 25 Fils. 

The problem with laser primers is that they're so expensive. 
Still, the quality you get from a laser is simply unrivalled. Recent¬ 
ly, I've seen some ink-jet printers produce documents which look 
so much like a laser print-out. Ink-jet printers use cartridges con¬ 
taining enough ink to usualty print around 500 pages, but if the 
printer is heavily used it might be necessary to replace them every 
couple of weeks or so. That's why using a dot-matrix might be 
more reasonable if you're planning to print over a hundred pages a 
day. 

Recycling is the latest craze in rihbon technology. Instead or al¬ 
lowing your ribbon8-lo end up in the garbage you can re-ink them 
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it is claimed that the quality of printing doesn't change. It’s a 
much belter alternative to burning them, since they release dan¬ 
gerous gases. I must admit that I don't know of any Jordanian 
firm which offers this service yet, though. This process also ap- 

E lics to laser primers' loner cartridges, which is a service offered 
y many suppliers in the country, 

A friend of mine once faced a problem with Ills Epson primer 
when he didn't use an Epson ribbon. The dealers claimed that us¬ 
ing third party ribbons actually damages printing pins. Printer rib¬ 
bons, like all other computer supplies, are available from differ¬ 
ent manufacturers and at different prices, so when a manufacturer 
claims that his ribbon is "Epson compatible" it might be "Epson 
destructible’'. • • . 

Printers can sometimes drive you crazy, and running out of ink 
al a crucial moment is a good reason for falling apart, but with a 
little bit of planning and coordination with a specific supplier 
your problems should be solved. Just remember to consider the 
prices of your sources of ink. ■ _ 
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-lions according, jto i-his convert-defirt in on of toims,Transients and 
Twice,. ■■multitasking ‘allbwlng ' Installation . strategy, generator" 

;Sakhr Arabization.’ to support -. operations. Related topics were 
each task in having its own Arab- discussed afterwards along with 
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*•“ The Minaret Foundation has 
founded the Visitor Information 
Package (VIP), to provide multi¬ 
media tools for a direct calling 
market place as a computer 
based, 24-hour-a-day service. 
VIP intend to operate in a tourist 
community ; by introducing a 
Talking Directory,which will be 
accessed - via any standard tele¬ 
phone by dialing the widely ad¬ 
vertised local telephone number: 
682642. 



Information will cover hotel 
reservations, car rentals, eating 
out, airlines, travel agents, sight¬ 
seeing tours and the Jerash festi¬ 
val. ; 

The service will be divided Into 
two categories: First, basic list¬ 
ing by giving a description of the 
.subscriber service and his own 
telephone number. Second, the 
direct way to the market' where 
the caller will be automatically 
.connected with the service. 
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search for 
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Somalia's Hell 
on Earth 
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Upon the Occasion of 
Al-Hijra Year 
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ARAB BANK 

is honoured to convey to ;; 

ms: jmuuiesw: 

;■ andtothe Jordanianpeppl? : ; r 

l : :, ; i fs felicitations and v : i ; 

■ T . : 'T-i most cordial" wishes. 
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Biweekly economic newsletter 

This week's issue: 

[ Jordan and the: Water crisis 
[ Plastic money reaches Jordan 
I Japan invests in Jordan 
[ People & Companies ■ 

I Iranian fair;in Amman , 

Published by lnfo-Media Inn' 

■ For subscription infgrmtj 
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Jordanians oppose 
American proposal 

■ Jordan's decision to turn down 
an American proposal to deploy 
UN observers in Aqaba and 
along the Kingdom's borders with 
Iraq was well received by all Jor¬ 
danians. 

Officials, however, said pri¬ 
vately that it was not the end of 
the matter and that pressures on 
Jordan would continue to mount. 
His Majesty King Hussein has 
told newspaper editors and for¬ 
eign correspondents that he op¬ 
posed the proposal because it vio¬ 
lated Jordons sovereignty and 
targeted the Kingdom's credibili¬ 
ty. He promised to take the issue 
to Parliament. 

Meanwhile, the local press re¬ 
acted by publishing a scries or ar¬ 
ticles attacking the Gulf coun¬ 
tries, which it accused of 
standing behind the current libel 
campaign against Jordan, along 
with others. Columnists made it 
clear that Jordan would withstand 
these pressures and reiterated Jor¬ 
dan's adherence to international 
law. Ad Dustour columnist Mo¬ 
hammad Dawodieh wrote that in 
practice, Jordan is under siege, 
since all ships sailing to Aqaba 
are slopped or searched. In many 
cases, he said, the ships were sent 
back or had their cargo de¬ 
stroyed. He said 14,000 vessels 
had been intercepted since the be¬ 
gin ning of the Gulf crisis. 

Mr Dawodieh added that Jor¬ 
dan is the target of a smear cam¬ 
paign because of its position dur¬ 
ing the Gulf crisis. 

At Rai newspaper wrote that 
Jordan is being victimized be¬ 
cause of its democratic choice. It 
said the attacks against Jordan 
would not weaken this country's 
Commitment to democracy and 
respect for human rights. 

Cement shortage 
persists 

■ Chairman of the Jordan Ce¬ 
ment Factories Co. (JCFC), Dr 
Bassam A1 Saket, has said that 
demand for cement has decreased 
since JCFC began flooding the 
market with -10,000 tons daily. 
JCFC announced a JD 4.4 million 
profit last year and foreign cur-; 
rency earnings of $35.6 million. 
The company, produced 1.7: mil- 

1 lion tons of cemcm last year, of. 
which 1 5 million torts were sold, 
locally. : : ; • 

' Meanwhile, shortage^ in white 
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cement have continued to force 
the Ministry of Trade and Indus¬ 
try to allow merchants to import 
this material. The ministry also 
issued import licenses for other 
construction materials as shortag¬ 
es increased. Jordan's single 
white cement factory has been 
asked to stop its foreign exports 
to meet local demand. 

Ghor farmers in 
trouble 

■ Former agriculture minister 
Deputy Mohammad Al Alawnch 
has told a seminar on Ghor farm¬ 
ing that Jordanian farmers will 
lose JD 13 million this season 
and that 277,000 tons of tomatoes 
will be destroyed. He said Jordan 
imports JD 8 million worth of 

f iesticides annually and Jordanian 
armers are suffering from 
mounting debts, an increase in 
production costs and unfair com¬ 
petition. 

Deputy Alawneh added that de¬ 
pendence on imported seeds has 
driven prices to unprecedented 
ceilings, with one kilogram of to¬ 
mato seeds selling Tor JD 12,000. 

Other speakers at the seminar 
criticized past agricultural poli¬ 
cies, which they said had disrupt¬ 
ed traditional farming and created 
new problems for farmers. 

Exports to Arab 
countries plummet 

■ Jordan's exports to the so- 
called Arab Common Market 
countries dropped from JD 146.8 
million in 1990 to JD 81.7 mil¬ 
lion in 1991, Ad Dustour newspa¬ 
per reported this week. It said im¬ 
ports from these countries also 
tell by JD 66 million from JD 
306.4 million in 1990 to JD 239.5 
in 1991. The trade deficit with 
these countries, which include 
Egypt, Iraq and Syria, reached JD 
157.7 million last year, compared 
with JD 159.5 million. 

Jordan's exports to other Arab 
countries in 1991 was JD 90.5 
million, compared to JD 99 mil¬ 
lion worth of imports from these 
countries. 

Jordan’s exports to all Arab 
countries readied JD 172.2 last 
year, while its imports were 
worth JD 338.6 million.. • 
Jordan's exports. to : some of 
these'countries in 1991 were as 
follows: 

Lebanon JD. 10 million,. Saudi 
Arabia JD 11 million, Kuwait JD 
9?,Q00, Bahrain JD 11.6 million, 
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Qatar JD 10.4 million, UAE JD 
26 million. 

Mivan wins Aqsa 
contract 

■ The Aqsa and Dome of the 
Rock Mosques Restoration Com¬ 
mittee has announced that a 
Northern Ireland company, Mi- 
van Overseas, has been awarded 
a JD 4.8 million contract to carry 
out restoration work on the Dome 
of the Rock. Work on the project 
should begin in mid July. Other 
companies prequalified were 
MPC International and TR Free¬ 
man, both from the United 
Kingdom and Piollet and Isoicc 
from France. 

Meanwhile, Saudi Arabia was 
still issuing press releases about 
its historic role in protecting 
Muslim shrines and its determi¬ 
nation to sponsor restoration 
work on Jerusalem mosques. 

Ad Dustour newspaper reported 
that a popular committee to re¬ 
store Al Aqsa Mosque has esti¬ 
mated that renovation and resto¬ 
ration work on all Islamic shrines 
in Jerusalem would cost $30 mil¬ 
lion, according to a 1990 study. 

A spokesman for. the committee ■ 
said a donation campaign will be¬ 
gin work next month. 

Arafat returning to 
Amman, Al Quds 
says 

■ Palestinian sources told Al 
Quds newspaper that Palestinian 
President Yasser Arafat will be 
coming back to Amman early in 
July. Peace talks arc expected to 
resume in Rome on 21 July, the 
newspaper reported. Meanwhile, 
Jordanian-Palcstinian negotia¬ 
tions are expected to continue be¬ 
fore the next round of peace 
talks. They will concentrate on a 
number of areas of cooperation 
during the interim arrangements 
in the occupied areas. The new 
Israeli ■ government will bo 
formed under the : premiership D f 
Labor Party leader Yitzhak Sha¬ 
mir before mid-July. Mr Rabin 
said autonomy for the Palestini¬ 
ans could be achieved in six to 12 

I months. Palestinians are seeking 
Jordan's help in the disengage¬ 
ment process. Jordan will help 
Palestinians take over such mat¬ 
ters as issuing birth and death 
certificates, in addition to con- 
: trolling education and health fa¬ 
cilities.. 

\ kfr Arafat told a French radio 
.. nation last week that Israel's au- 
;. tonomy plan will not achieve 
peace if Israeli troops do* not 
withdraw from all occupied- Arab 
territories, including Jerusalem. 

. An Israeli newspaper, Hadashot;' 
reported that Rabjn may be will-v 
tag .to put the: issue of the future: 

■ of the occupied areas to a nation-' 
al referendum. 

r-In ayrelated development the’ 
GeneraltSeci!etary of the Demo-' 
v. watic Front for the Liberation of 
, Palat'p* (DPUfO,;Mr Naif HaW,t 
atmeh,'rejected Rabin's autonpmy- 
j:-EWf.on the. grounds that it was 
■poi lied to the Palestinians'right 
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Mid summer's dream 

MY EBULLIENT friend was evidently frantic. Rabin had won 
the Israeli elections. I was hysterical. "Really, you're pulling my 
leg,” I said, and begged him not to torment me any longer. But 
he was confident ana assured me that at last our hopes were re¬ 
kindled and that the dreams we had cherished together would 
soon come true. 

Next morning I bought all the local papers I could get my 
hands on. People were walking in disbelief, but their faces be¬ 
trayed the emotions of happiness and optimism. No longer will 
we mask our true feelings. Peace is around the corner, wailing to 
be plucked. 

As I waited for the bus to come, 1 could not help myself. I 
climbed over the garbage canister and delivered a stormy and 
simmering speech to my fellow citizens, who looked on be¬ 
mused. I nearly missed the bus because I was the last to board. 
But in the eyes of weary passengers 1 could see a new glimmer 
of hope, and eerie smiles drawn on their faces. They were as¬ 
sured, and so was I. 

Editorialists, columnists and analysts in all fields were cele¬ 
brating this historic event. Even sports writers attempted to link 
Denmark's victory over Germany to the events in Israel via Yu¬ 
goslavia and Somalia. 1 did not miss a line in the papers. I read 
the obituaries, the precious metals prices and even the price of 
local produce, with a special emphasis on tomatoes and green 
peppers, trying to make sense of the world. When I could not, I 
made a dog's breakfast out of my newspapers, but what a small 
price to pay for wisdom. I remembered my grandfather, the 
sage, the chieftain of the tribe, the judge, the jury and yes, the 
executioner. I needed his wisdom now. But alas, he had emigrat¬ 
ed to America three decades ago and was running a successful 
trade across the US-Mexican border. 

1 put my wife in a frenzy with my continuous nagging. "Pack 
up woman," I declared. "We're going home." That evening I let 
my jaw fall freely as I watched the television news. Drying my 
saliva, I alternated between the news in Arabic and the news in 
gibberish. I missed the news in French because I was making 
myself a moriadella sandwich. 

Then I dozed off while watching "Encounter", only to be wok¬ 
en up by my wife. She had prepared the suitcases. "What for, 
woman?" I asked, as 1 gazed at her soggy little eyes. "To go . 
back to our home,” she quipped irritably. "What on earth arc 
you talking about?" I shouted. "Rabin had won, you were intoxi¬ 
cated with happiness," she replied. It was a dream...no it was a 
nightmare, l told myself — and dozed off again. ■ 

Ahmad Madi 


to self-determination. Speaking 
in Amman last week, Mr Hawal- 
mch said the Intifada had dealt a 
political defeat to the Likud Party 
and its policies. He added that a 
confederation between Jordan 
and the future Palestinian state 
must come out of a democratic 
choice by the people of the two 
countries. 

Meanwhile, Jerusalem Arab 
lawyers called on Arafat to put an 


end to differences between Fateh 
and the Hawalmch faction of the 
DFLP, which broke out in the oc¬ 
cupied territories after the assas¬ 
sination of a Fateh functionary, 
allegedly by DPLF supporters. 


Average exchange rates in 
fils 

Tuesday 23/6/1992 


Gold 

JD 

1kg 

7.750 

21 ct 

6.S50 

18 ct 

5.600 

Eng. pound 


h 

8.150 

R as had: 


8g 

54.550 

24ct(swLss) 

47.850 

Silver (1kg) 

J45.00 



Buy 

Sell 

US$ 

671.0 

673.00 

£ 

1277.3 

1283.7 

DM 

439.6 

441.8 

SFr 

488.8 

491.2 

FRF 

130.7 

131.4 

YEN 

534.6 

537.3 

(100) 

DFL 

389.9 

391.8 

SKR 

121.6 

122.2 

LIT 

58.0 

58.3 . 

(100) 

BLF 

212.0 

• 213.1 

(10) 




Euro-deposit raids: 


US 

: 3,7/8 . 
3,15/16 
3.15/16 
4,1/16 
4.3/8 


PEM 
9.3/4 
.9.13/16 
9.13/16 
9.3/4 • 
9.3/4 - 


STG 
10.1/4 
10.1/4 
10.1/4 
103/16. 
103/16 


Yen . 

4.5/8 ; 

4.1/2 

.4.7/16 

4.5/16 

4.5/16 


SFR 

9.3/16 

9.3/16 

9.3/16 

9,1/16 

8.13/16 


; S” i JU-3/10 4.3/10 2MJ/J.0 

Interbank rates (Jordan): 

5,7 l % * Call accounts 5.75%, 1 week 6%, 

: 1 **** 
•; Dollar r;.-, , : \ ! • • % ;.i: •/ M . • .; ;•■/;; • 

' DMK ' SPR sTG v. yen" •* can ffr 

r Usr 14?30/4O1374^; l,M5/$5 M25JHV90 7 1.1970/75 $.U\m 
: Source: AnurunBankFbr Investment! Tel: 642701' : " 
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42 years later 

UNRWA aims to upgrade 
its'works'element 
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By Pam Dougherty 

Spccitt] to The Siar 

SOME 42 years after its estab¬ 
lishment as an emergency organi¬ 
zation to help Palestinian refu¬ 
gees, the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency (UNRWA) is 
aiming to upgrade the "works" 
element in its name. 

At present 60 per cent of its 
budget goes towards education, 

20 per cent towards health and 10 
per cent towards relief, leaving 
little for.the job creation activity 
that has always been part of its 
remit. 

UNRWA has already launched 
an income generation program 
with over $1 million in low- 
interest loans disbursed in Gaza, 
the West Bank and Jordan and 
programs to encourage self- 
reliance, and small scale socio¬ 
economic development among 
Palestine refugees will be a prior¬ 
ity in the coming year. 

The move from an emphasis on 
relief to a more works oriented 
approach was supported by a 
working group which examined 
socio-economic issues during the 
UNRWA annual donors meeting 
which was held in Amman from 
22 to 26 June. 

Important institutional and per¬ 
sonal development work is al¬ 
ready underway in the Agency's 
65 women's program centers in 
its five fields of operation, Jor¬ 
dan, Lebanon, Syria, the West 
Bank and Gaza. 

The new Women's Community 
Bank set up in Qabr Essit refugee 
camp, about 15 kilometers from 
Damascus, combines imagination 
and practicality: 

The bank's funds come from a 
profit of LS 23,000 made when a 
group of women sold handicrafts 
they had made during a training 
course in the camp's Women's 
Program Center. They used half 
of the money to buy a new knit¬ 
ting machine for the center, while 
the other half was loaned to five 
participants in the course, ena¬ 
bling them to buy their own sew¬ 
ing machines so that they will be 
able to work from home. 

Angela Williams, UNRWA Di¬ 
rector of Relief and Social Ser¬ 
vices, has now undertaken to 
match any funds raised in other 
UNRWA Women's Program 
Centers for use in similar com¬ 
munity banking initiatives. 

Short-term relief activity will 
of course also retain its place in 
the. agency's work, especially as 
political, economic and even 
weather , conditions have com¬ 
bined to make life for the Pales¬ 
tine refugees in all countries in 
the region increasingly difficult. 
Recent examples of emergency 

• action include a one-time distri¬ 
bution of flour to 120,000 refu¬ 
gee and non-refugee families m 

; Gaza aftier the Israeli authorities. 
Jiao prevented Palestinian work¬ 
ers fromgoing; to their jobs in Is- ' 
reek leaving them totally without, 
Inconle.to buy even basic food 
;heed8, A very different emergen* 
cy ; situation occurred in Jordan 
. dicing last winter when heavy 
; Jains damaged 19 shelters ip Shuf 

• wmp. UNWRA quickly stepped 

: ir to distribute kitchen kiii to all- 
■ tantates and small cash grants to 
taem .to help replace furrii- 
“d 1 make minor, repairs, 
-.j' UNKWA; U .also preparing itself 


for what could be the most im¬ 
portant shift in its activities since 
it began providing basic shelter, 
food and medical care for the 
first refugees who fled from Pal¬ 
estine 44 years ago. 

UNWRA Commissioner Gen¬ 
eral liter Turkmen gave partici¬ 
pants a glimpse of a new world 
when he told the donor's meeting 
that "IF, as we all hope, the peace 
process leads to a transitional pe¬ 
riod, UNWRA's mlc will be to 
cooperate with Palestinian groups 
in the planning of programs and 
to begin to hand over to the 
emerging Palestinian institutions, 
the programs and facilities 
through which UNWRA has de¬ 
livered its services for the past 42 
years." ■ _ 



Helping refugees help them¬ 
selves 


■ Seven privately-owned hospital!* are under construction in Am¬ 
man at a total cost of JD 24 million. Ministry of Health sources 
told the Star that these hospitals will empluy 70 doctors and about 
400 nurses. 

■ Oman is expected to play a major role in inter-Arab reconcilia¬ 
tion, diplomatic sources told the Star. Oman is the only Gulf coun¬ 
try which maintains good relations with Jordan. Labor Minister 
Mr Abdel Karim AI Kabaritl visited Muscat last week and said 
Oman will be hiring more Jordanian teachers. Oman is expected 
to issue a call for reconciliation especially In upcoming Arab 
League's meetimgs. Minister of Information Mr Mahmoud El She- 
rlf will represent Jordan in the Arab ministers of information 
meeting in Cairo to be held in August. 

■ The Electricity Authority will set up a contracts department to 
carry out projects in Arab and African countries on commercial 
basis, The Star has learned. 

■ New postings at the Foreign Ministry include Mr Nasouh Majall 

to head our mission in Iraq and the ministry’s General Secretary 
Mr Mutascm Bilbeisi to replace ambassador Awad Al Khaldi in 
Paris. Ambassadors Muhammad Afaneh and Walid Batayneh will 
be retired. _‘_ 
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Konica’s Grand Prize Is a Mitsubishi Lancer 1992, Second Prize it a 
GoldStar television arid ihe Third is G o l d Star VMeo. ine 
fourth prize is a washing machine, the fifth i» a gM oven and the sixth 

TCereare a number of other prizes including KbfllCa ■ 
cameras and DURACELL batteries, SKC video tapes, 

Toblerone and Milka chocolates. So pvticipale m 
Konica competition and give yourself four chances 
to win one prize or more. § 


chances. ‘ ' 

2. Film coupons should be accompanied by an empty Konica 
film container. 

B 3 . Processing coupons are accepted without empty con- 

m 4. Last entry date is five days before draw. 

R 5. Salbi *hian Trading Co. employees are not eligi- 
fjSy ble to enter. 

1 -6. Kontca Jury decision.la final. 


1. ABk for the coupon-when you buy Kcmics films, 

2. ..gel coupon when you develop your film mi Konica 


? B Fi)i in die coupon and mail'll lo ihe company's address or deliver it . 
in person. 


^Pfl^There will be‘four draws; V 
v Grand Prize draw on 25 Ociobef 1992 • 

Three ordinary draws on 25 July, 25 August and 25 September 

1992 


Prizes to be announced In local press 
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By Kate Daniels 
Siar Staff Writer 

TOURISM IN Israel is a boom* 
ing affair, with pre-Oulf War re¬ 
ceipts totalling SI.3 billion per 
year, a sum equivalent to one- 
third of Jordan's Gross National 
Product, On account of Israel's 
historical and religious signifi¬ 
cance to the West, and its con¬ 
stant turnover of pilgrims and 
foreign kibbutz workers, the suc¬ 
cess of its tourist industry may 
seem to be indomitable. 

But who arc the ultimate bene¬ 
ficiaries of this trade? One can be 
certain it's not the Arabs — be 
they in Israel proper or the Occu¬ 
pied Territories. For, despite the 
economic advantages that may be 
gleaned from such an industry, 
the Arabs have had plenty of sac¬ 
rifices to make. Obvious sacrific¬ 
es have been their land and its re¬ 
sources, their monuments and the 


d=r*UU :!=*•' 


Tourism in the Holy Land 

'..an atmosphere of 
irreverence and 
oppression... 1 


sanctity of their places of wor¬ 
ship, and very often the sacrifice 
of their dignity. 

It is fair to say that Arab hotel 
and hostel proprietors enjoy a 
healthy turnover of guests, partic¬ 
ularly during the peak summer 
season. However, compared to 
the big fish staying in the Shera¬ 
tons, Hiltons and Meridians of Je¬ 
rusalem and Tel Aviv, iheir clien¬ 
tele are small fry — usually 


down-at-heel backpackers and 
former kibbutz workers. 

The more up-market Arab ho¬ 
tels have particularly suffered. 
On a visit to Jerusalem three 
years ago, when the Intifada was 
still active and under the watch¬ 
ful eye of the world media, Arab 
hotel owner Mr Fayek Nashashi- 
bi complained to me of desper¬ 
ately depleted guest numbers. 

"It's a deliberate propaganda 


campaign by the Israeli govern¬ 
ment," he said, lamenting the fact 
that pilgrim group bookings at 
his three star hotel, particularly 
from the United Slates, had all 
but disappeared. This, he argued, 
was as a result of Israeli warnings 
to prospective tourists to pack a 
precautionary gasmask and a pair 
of tennis shoes — presumably for 
a "quick getaway" in the event of 
Palestinian stone throwing! 
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Inch by inch we are covering the world 

Berlin, the doss road of East and West Europo, Royal Jordanian invitesyou to 
the culturaUy rich city of Berlin. Effective from June 26, we will serve you with 
twice weekly non-stop flights on board our Airbus A310 as per the following 
schedule: : 

. .■ Day Depart Arrive . 


Amman • 
Berlin 1 


- . Day •. 

Wed. &fW, 1 . 
Thr. &Sat. • 


-11:35 a.m. 

02: QO p.th. .. 


Arr ive 

03:10 p,m.' 
.07:30 p.m. 


this is an addition to ourfpur'weekly: flights to Frankfurt. ’ '■ 

For your comfort and convenience Royal Jordanian is adding yet another 
destination :to its existing, operations to Germany,;providing you With 
greater schedule flexibility, 

Pdr ..Ttiore Information, .ond reservailons please contact your travel aaent 
qrRoynl Jordittilahofflces. . ‘ • ' • : ; :t-. 

# RDVAJLJORDAN 1 AN 
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Cynics may dismiss Nashashi- 
bi's claims of a misinformation 
campaign as exaggerated, yet the 
politically sensitive tourist in Is¬ 
rael may notice a number of ir¬ 
regularities that in fact give some 
weight to his argument. 

Many idiosyncrasies appear 
within the literature distributed 
by the Israeli Ministry of Tour¬ 
ism — in fact, a complementary 
service providing a selection or 
useful maps and information 
booklets. However, close exami¬ 
nation of these so-called facts 
and figures reveals some bewil¬ 
dering inconsistencies. For exam¬ 
ple, some 47 "Jewish" sites of in¬ 
terest are listed on the back of the 
map of Jomsalcm, poorly supple¬ 
mented by only five ,r Muslim" 
sites. For a city that boasts a 
beautiful array of mosques and 
Islamic architecture, this figure 
seems somewhat absurd. " 

Perhaps more misleading is the 
advice given to tourists in the 
"This Week in Israel" booklet, 
which reads: "Opening hours in 
the Old City arc between 9:00 am 
and 12:00 pm and shops arc 
sometimes closed without rea¬ 
son..." (this information is a 
veiled reference to the restricted 
opening hours and strikes orga¬ 
nized by Arab shop owners as 
gestures of support for the Intifa¬ 
da), and continues: "While the 
Old City may not be considered 
dangerous, it is advisable only to 
visit with a tour guide or when 
accompanied." 

Such "advice" smacks merely 
of racism, as did the comment 
made to me by a well-meaning 
English boy that "the Old City 
may be full of Arabs, but it's per¬ 
fectly safe." 

Such ignorance may shock the 
outsider — but in fact it reigns 
supreme among Israel's younger 
visitors. Many arc content to be¬ 
lieve that from having "mude the 
desert bloom" for a month or so 
on Israel's many kibbutzim or 
moshavim, they have mastered 
the Intricacies of the Arab-Isracli 
problem. 

Emotionally pummelled by Zi¬ 
onist indoctrination, naive kib- 
butzniks seem well versed in the 
tragedies of the Jewish people 
but spare little thought for the 
plight of the Palestinians. Such 
myopia is remarkable, especially 
when one realizes that discrepan¬ 
cies between Arab and Jewish 
living standards are much closer 
than Gaza and Nablus. 

Simply take a look at Jerusa¬ 
lem's Old City — the Arab quar¬ 
ters remain dark, overcrowded 
and dirty, while the summer heat 
leaves alleyways smelling- and 
festering with children playing 
amidsL vegetable peel. The Jew¬ 
ish quarter however, lies smug 
and sanitized in i(s own little 
world, With (Arab) street sweep¬ 
ers attending to its sunbleached 
pavements. Fresh water runs 
through central guttering,- while 
strategically positioned lamps 
arid trees give a charming 'boule¬ 
vard* effect. • 

Such inequity should be visible 
to any tourist with a conscience, 
as should the injustice of seeing 
Muslims harassed by Israeli sol¬ 
diers on theft way to perform Eid 
Discomfort should also 
at the military presence 
around Bethlehem's Manger 
Square, where the army spies on- 
pilgrim* from the rooftops, and at 
the sight of traumatized Arab 
chiidrenj shooting tourists "dead 
. With, plastic guns bought with 
their, Eid moneys. i; 

[ For alloyrist with a'conscience, 

■ even he will benefit little from 
the wealth of Israel's treasures *— 
for beauty cannot be found amid 
. an atmosphere of. irreverence 6nq: 
oppression. . ’ | . 
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By Ulf Nllson 

Special to The Star 

FOR OVER 30 years I've cov- | 

cred war, violence and bloodshed 
— Hungary, Vietnam, Beirut, Al- ■ | 

geria, Afghanistan — but no¬ 
where have I seen a situation as 
utterly inhuman as Mogadishu, 
the capital of Somalia. V I 

There I became witness to m \ 

some of the most gruesome 
scenes ever. The horrible tnith is nourished, and 
that Somalia is a land where law, conditions are i 
order and civilization have have I seen si 
ceased to exist. sickness; so m 

Early in the morning on a despair — Me 

Thursday in May, Abdul Kader 10 Yugoslavias 

Muhammad, 8 years old, was Somalia hat 
walking down a dirt road in front world map. M 
of the shack he calls home. He beautiful city, 

hadn't eaten breakfast and there wase( i ^ exist, 

was no longer a school for him to shanties built f 

go to because all schools are city's ruins, ev 

closed and there is no longer any destroyed by 

food in Somalia. Some filly me- ceaseless barraj 
ters from his house he found a Hre i cannons a 
metallic ball and picked it up. It n ow there is m 
was the last thing he remcm- ft j s a cit; 
bered. functioning. Tc 

I met Abdul Kader barely a We drive inti 
half hour later when he was gr to our amaz 
brought to the Red Cross Hospi- that everyone 
lal in Kcysaney near the coast in hide in the ru 
the northern part of the city. from the age ( 
When the rags that covered the around aimlei 

boy's body were removed he sal everything fro 

up and looked down at his feet. 475 — all gui 
His left foot looked somewhat vorites, all ci 
like a flower, _ 

cement ^ 

was the first ^jj[ 

da^. It was still ."J ^ ^ 

o'clock. Before )? ! 

ten o’clock, wc • " "/jV L f jp 

had counted al- f .rVj| 

most a dozen IW; 

• AlilssaYou- ' JP' ". , 

in the eye. He -ar f ' iwWL 

had no idea r-. „ . 

Who shot him Fleeing from nowhere to no- 

or why.. where 

• Muhammad 
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Somalia's Hell on Earth 


'..Mogadishu is easily 10 
Yugoslavias, 50 Beiruts... 


Turyavc, 19 — had been caught something about starvation." 
in the middle of a shootout be- Two million Somalians out of a 
tween two gangs of thieves. Shot total population of seven million 
.in the leg. • arc refugees, fleeing from no- 

t Omar HiloWle, 13 — brought where to nowhere and thousands 
In with legs like around beef are dying daily, hourly. Unem- 

filled with metal filings. Both ploymenl runs at 99 per cent — a 

feel were gone along with most handful of kiosks are open selling 
of his lower legs, He was in such fruit,'Vegetables and ammunition. 


nourished, and terrified. Sanitary 
conditions are abysmal — never 
have I seen so much filth and 
sickness; so much diarrhea and 
despair — Mogadishu is easily 
10 Yugoslavias, 50 Beiruts.... 

Somalia has fallen off the 
world map. Mogadishu, once a 
beautiful city, has practically 
ceased to exist. Aside from a few 
shanties built from nibble in the 
city's ruins, everything has been 
destroyed by the civil war's 
ceaseless barrage of tanks, mortar 
fire, cannons and machine guns. 
Now there is nothing left to shoot 
at. It is a city that has ceased 
functioning. Total anarchy. 

We drive into town and discov¬ 
er to our amazement and honor, 
that everyone is armed. Women 
hide in the ruins while all men 
from the age of 12 and up walk 
around aimlessly, armed with 
everything from M 16s to AK 
47s — all guerrilla soldiers' fa¬ 
vorites, all capable of blowing 

_ holes the size or 

<lf jjgjf sirloin steaks 

if W m through our bul- 

■ 1 let-proof vests. 

" Practically every- 
[* one is al war 

L VI; with everyone 

l else. And every- 

Vf' ‘ . one is starving. 

4/- A A Red Cross 

, w doctor remarks 

' '| ^ A ironically that as 

n ' * soon as they dis- 

I? ? tribute rice the 

L f jke violence increas- 
ilL es. Someone who 

n, f ^ hasn’t eaten in 
JR- . - days won't hesi- 

gm ' tatc to kill for a 

ITjj " handful of rice, 

f "In other words," 

—r--- he adds, "Wo in- 

owhete to no- grease oiur work 
load every time 
we try to do 
something about starvation." 

Two million Somalians out of a 
total population of seven million 
arc refugees, fleeing from no¬ 
where to nowhere and thousands 


land and partial¬ 
ly by Italy. From 
I960 to 1969, it 
had a primitive 
democratic gov¬ 
ernment plagued 
by feuding clans 
and tribal ven¬ 
dettas. In 1969, 

General Siad 
Banc seized 
power and 
brought with 
him an era of rc- 

E on and 
feuds, pit¬ 
ting rival clans 
against each oth¬ 
er. He soon start¬ 
ed a long bloody 
war against Ethi¬ 
opia, getting 
military aid first 
from the Soviet 
Union, then the 
US. When the 
Soviet Union 
collapsed and 

the Cold War_ 

came to an end, Abdul Kader: His left foot looked like some kind of a flower 
the US withdrew 



ot ms lower legs. He was in suen 
a stage of shock that he kepi try- 
'i*ig to get up and walk away. 
Both legs were amputated, 
t Osman Abdi Siad, age un¬ 
known' — shot in the back 
• • Mowlid Muase Mylud, age un¬ 
known —• shdt .in the head, dead 
on arrival 4 ; . 

• Hillowle Mu Molain, perhaps 
40 — brutally, thrown from the 
back of a passing pickup truclq 
his head bleeding profusely. His 
black beard , was full of some¬ 
thing that at firsL resembled oat¬ 
meal, but later tumed'out to be a 
gpod pan of hit brain. He died on 
the operating table. 

-AJ1 this before ten o'clock. The 
rest of the day followed the same 
pattern. When the sun finally set,. 
. we had counted .38 bullet and 
shrapnel casualties. The Red 
Cross personnel said it was an av-, 


. According to UN experts ip the 
region, hall a million people will 
Pfobably 'die in. die next Tew 
..rhombs, an estimates some think 
; V 1 frr tod low. Hardest hit is the 
Wtal:of Mogadishu, with g pop- 
uUtrori: of a million and J over. 
JOO.OOO refuges, all without; 
.rood, often’ without water, under- 


Everywhere there are young 
men, looking like, extras from a 
Mad Max film ’ gone wrong. • 
Dressed in wigs and tie-dye T- 
shirts, they. play, portable stereos 
or Walkmans (or even both at .the • 
same time) and'dance to heavy 
metal music, keeping the beat 
■with .the. butts of their Kalashni-. 
kov rifles.'Terrorism and coun¬ 
ter-terrorism to the rock tempo of' 
an MTV video 

Things' are worst around four of 
five in the afternoon when the 
heal is at its most stifling and. the 
humidity at its most nauseating. 
It is al about this time, that the 
plane from Nairobi, a twin engine 

• Beechcrgft, has sold the last or its 
qat, a popular narcotic leaf. Most 
young men chew qal regularly. 
Almost everyone is noticeably 
stoned stoned and armed. 

' Even our body-guards are high as 
kites, overconfident and cocky. 
I'm frightened of them. Apparenl- 

• iy, accidental shootings are, as 
■* common as armed robberies... 

The obvious ■’oudsHons are; 
What's happening nere and w|iy?. 
■ Somalia, always a‘poor. County 
subsisting on camels and goats, 
was colonized partially by Eng*. 


its support and 
even advised against UN assis¬ 
tance to Somalia. Civil war broke 
out. In 1991, Bane was forced 
into exile. Heavy fighting, divid¬ 
ed Mogadishu into northern and 
southern halves — each con¬ 
trolled by allied clan leaders, 
none powerful enough to seize 
power, all intent on fighting to 
the death. 

On the dirty floor of a blown- 
out house In northern Mogadishu 
sits Fatima Osman, a refugee of 
about 35 with three small chil¬ 
dren. In her life, she's given birth 
to eleven children. Eight have 
died or disappeared, her husband 
has been missing for weeks. 

"Wc have only eaten once in 
the last few days," she- tells our 
interpreter. "We neither have the 
strength nor the courage to go 
out. We’ve been here for a few 
months now. It's here we'll stay 
and it's here well die." 

She came from a region 250 ki¬ 
lometers out In the countryside 
- ravaged by drought and fighting. 
even worse than in the capital. 
Ndw she sits in the ruins of what 


was once a neighborhood along 
with 5000 others. Hundreds of 
children are screaming, trying to 
keep the flies away. Every day 
and every night several of them 
die of malnutrition, TB and vari¬ 
ous fevers. 

There is a UN presence in So¬ 
malia, but, because of the United 
States' reluctance to offer aid, 
their role is limited. The only or¬ 
ganization supplying relief on 
any significant scale is the Red 
Cross. In addition to running the 
hospital in Keysaney and several 
medical stations, they distribute 
food — at great personal risk. 
The Red Cross has chartered two 
boats to bring in supplies: One 
off the coast of "Moga North", 
the other off the coast of "Moga 
South." The clan leaders will not 
allow anything to enter the city's 
harbor, so the boats have to be 
unloaded, with great difficulty, 
on the beach — equal amounts 
for each part of the divided capi¬ 
tal. Spies check that both sides 
receive equal proportions. Armed 
bandits sometimes hijack trucks 
or even entire convoys, coming 


from the beach. 

To be able to function at all, 
Red Cross personnel are forced 
to hire, lodge and feed one "batta¬ 
lion" of "gunmen" in the north 
and one in the south. (Only if you 
are protected by stoned, half 
crazed boys armed to the teeth 
are you allowed to help). One 
Red Cross worker has been 
killed, the entire personnel can be 
said to be in more or less con¬ 
stant danger. Shooting goes on 24 
hours a day; doctors and nurses 
work around the clock with war 
casualties. They have neither 
time nor resources to do anything 
about the tens of thousands of 
others that are dying of starvation 
and disease. 

"Now that there’s no strategic 
advantage to be won, the rich 
western world no longer gives a 
shit if Africa lives or dies," said 
one Red Cross worker who re¬ 
quested not u> be named for fear 
of being fired. 

Somalia is truly a land the 
world forgot, if there is a hell on 
earth, this is it. ■ 


, - Eastern Aft Report invites papers for its two major conferences 
• ■' • this year— 

■ Third Worid or Tired World 

' ksues in Architecture’& Development • 

SOAS London/19 June 1992, 

Islamic, Art in Crisis 

Third in a Series of Sejntnars on Tsifimic Art in the 1990s 
tondon/date and venue to be anndunced 

. ..Far further 

.■ ] '- i ■■■"■ NEAR,POBov375,17?CwWn«u,LondonSWI39DH,UK • i 

i' /. *;.■ . ToL (44 8117415878 » Fax 144 81) 741 367! . 

‘ Eaaiern Art w Amdmie Hfr- the for*moft wf nwnHw ft e 

• rirfespwofllutAainlMlsof/isia-fnMlfuMlddleW io Japan. The and .. . 

gspecis ofthearUcfthe Wflfflfc wvrtii mtfefSoHlh and SouftoqJ Asia, China end Japenan qamiiwl In • 

(tulharhalivearlkka, Inferri^w aatrmiem inetch WmtjMftfylssw ^. : 

Individual copy £7.00 <$15> tnd PP- Aiwdal subscription {6 Issue? plus 2 ffco under Special Offer 
fewnew mibkribeni) induslvefif airmail denvery;;UK£25 ‘Europe £35 • Japan,Mfddle EAsl nnd 

,fl»i bfiWiror«e»5 «WAamttin^as^?9:*AHma)(rrpWU^ , 
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Reconciliation in Algeria 

THE TRAGIC murder of Algerian Prcsideni Mohammad Boudiaf on 
Monday is a painful reminder that Algerians are still held hostage to a 
political labyrinth from which there is no escape. Mr Boudiaf, a hero or 
Algeria’s War of Independence and a man who had spent most of his life 
in exile, was invited to power early this year by a military junta, which 
toppled President Chadli Bendjcdid and circumvented Algeria's democ¬ 
ratization process. 

Mr Boudiaf was seen by most Algerians as a usurper of power, a man 
who had robbed the Algerian people of their choice of future leaders, 
which they made in Algeria's first free elections since independence. The 
fact that the Islamic Salvation Front (FIS) had swept the elections and 
defeated the candidates of the National Liberation From (NLF), which 
had ruled the country under a single-party authoritarian system for more 
than three decades, provided the junta with the excuse to lake over the 
country and prevent the Islamists from turning Algeria into an Islamic re¬ 
public. 

The West made no secret of its relief at the military takeover, even 
• Ihough it stifled Algeria's hard-earned democracy. The specter of an Is¬ 
lamic republic on the southern shores of the Mediterranean was eclipsed 
— at least for the time being. 

There are those who believe Mr Boudiaf accepted the invitation of the 
military.with good intentions at heart. He promised to end state corrup¬ 
tion, revitalize the economy and create jobs and provide housing for Al¬ 
geria’s dispossessed. But he refused to deal with the FIS or even engage 
in a dialogue with them. He jailed their leaders and thousands of their" 
supporters, and finally collided with his old foes in the NLF. His only 
protection was a clique of well-entrenched military officers, through 
which he ran the country with an iron fist. 

Whether it was the Islamists or the NLF who carried out the assassina- 
‘ " Boudiaf tWs week is not important. The death of Mr Boudiaf 

w|U not end Algeria's political turmoil, but may well exacerbate it. The 
military are still in power and there is little hope that Mr Boudiafs sue - 1 
cessor will opt to reconcile or Initiate a national dialogue with the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Algerian people. The new leader will have to overedme 
Ihe same dilemma which finally destroyed Mr Boudiaf; a lack or legiti¬ 
macy before his own people. . . 

The military can go on ruling Algeria by force, but the tragic end of 
Boudiaf will, act as a reminder of the consequences of this option. Alter¬ 
natively, they, can start a dialogue with' the Islamists and other political 
forces to lead the country out of.its current crisis and give the people the 
renewed hppe of a national reconciliatidn. 

It is-a pity that a man .Who had spent his youth fighting to liberate his 
country from the yoke of foreign colonization ended his life as an instru¬ 
ment in the hands of ambitious military officers. Mr Boudiaf could have' 
returned frpnv exile to fight for.his ideals within a democratic system but 
■ he chose to rule with a mandate, from the military rather than from the 

High Static Committee to study the 
lessons ofMrBoudiarsdealh.To continue ahead with their present noli- 
^es VrHI brmg, tjtc?, oouht ry ■ ctoser t° a stateof civil unrest, aoSyand 
wanton bloodletting, The time, is ripe to return the issue to the Algerian 
people, it is they who must decide Algeria's fatum. ■ ' 8n 


Book review 

Israel and the New 
World Order 


By Andrew J. Hurley. Fifthian 
Press, 1991. 

Reviewed by Pat McDonnell Twair 

ANDREW HURLEY says he wrote this 
book, ofTering an easy-way to implement a 
two-staie solution to the Arab-Israeli con- ’ 
flict, because he wants io sec the establish¬ 
ment of an independent Palestinian nation 
before he dies. 

A retired attorney specializing in interna¬ 
tional law. Hurley was working for a pre¬ 
dominantly Jewish conglomerate in 1947- 
48 as he watched the reaction of Jewish 
colleagues to the formation of Israel. "As a 
lawyer, 1 ’ he commented in an interview, ”1 
could see Israel wasn't the fulfillment of 
Biblical prophecy so much as it was a clev¬ 
er propaganda campaign engineered to de¬ 
ceive and brainwash the American public.” 

The thesis of Hurley's book is that UN 
Resolution 181, enacted on 29 November 

1947, called for independent Arab and 
Jewish states to be established within spec¬ 
ified boundaries no later than 1 October 

1948. Although the state of Israel was es¬ 
tablished 14 May 1948, Hurley points out 
the Zionists did everything in their power 
to prevent the implementation of Resolu¬ 
tion 181 for the Palestinians. 

Hurley has invested more than 20 years 
researching his book, using only Israeli 
and Jewish sources 'so as to preclude any 
distent From Zionists. His formula for a 
two-state solution is simple: recognition of. 
a Palestinian state according to Resolution 
181. 

"Peace is achieved, not by winning wars, 
but by deterring them," Hurley writes. And 
iust as the NATO pact preserved peace in 
Europe. Hurley suggests that the US enter 


into a mutual defense treaty with Israel. 
He argues that if Israel’s security is in¬ 
sured, it would have no valid excuse to oc¬ 
cupy the West Bank and Gaza. Once a de¬ 
militarized zone was established, a 
Palestinian state could be established ac¬ 
cording to resolutions 181, 242 and 338. 
Possible reactions lo Hurley's peace for¬ 
mula by ihe Jewish community are enu¬ 
merated by the author. 

Asserting that "the average American 
thinks Palestine is a state Yasser Arafat 
dreamed up,” Hurley offers chapters on 
the ancient history of the Jews and Pales¬ 
tinians and the Jewish diaspora. Other 
chapters deal with the history of the Zion¬ 
ist movement, the Israeli lobby in ihe US 
and the Oulf War and its aftermath. 

The book lacks an index and a bibliogra¬ 
phy. Nonetheless, the author has come up 
with a workable plan for peace in the Mid¬ 
dle East, one that simply calls for the im¬ 
plementation of UN resolutions. He wants 
his readers to bring a draft resolution call¬ 
ing for the implementation of Resolution 
181 to the UN Security Council. Hurley 
specifies the UN as the only body that has 
jurisdiction over the problem of Palestine. 
Only the UN can modify or reverse its de¬ 
cisions, he argues. "Israel is a creature of 
the UN and the Plan of Partition,” he 
states. "If General Assembly Resolution 
181 is not valid, Israel has no legal foun¬ 
dation for its existence." 

Hurley has provided a blueprint for im¬ 
plementing Resolution 181. Let’s hope 
readers of Israel and the New World Order 
can persuade their governments to follow 
through via the United Nations. ■ 

Pat McDonnell Twair is a freelance 
journalist based in Los Angeles. 
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Amendments to Aqaba Scuba article 

To the editor: 

LS l ?p»m e c i« n I? ke ** fo ! lo ™ng amendments to last week's article entitled "US mar- 

kelmg team sees big money in Aqaba scute diving promotion". 

RoS C JwdS°rnrf f ,h CU A ^' W0rl ? ir k A£ i aba was fuI1 y undertaken by Cathy Rothschild, 
Aquamarina Owing Center 1 at a very high cost. The Royal Div- 
mg Center has nothing to do with this production, as mentioned in the article. 

* Tvuilf- lif 5 re P 0rted ,n arlicle were basically those of Aquamarines Diving Cen¬ 
ter, which is the only center using boats for diving in Aqaba • 8 

MbfaSl 1 ^r^r^ e Att C, " Cnl - in ?* United Stales, wc have recommended that the 
inffi FT h h reCC,ved re P° rl - allocale a budget to promote diving 

SJ? JoS e a n n nS?« ppsil L ve asp ? ct ?’ one of which « ‘he service provided by 

KeS ind ^try ‘^structure, Jordan’s positive at- 

■ T d the Supert) d,vin B opportunities available on the Red Sea. 

"oned in^ie ^l’ bul «nainly not the equipment, as men- 

Droaram with the ^ J?. av I e kgsh on the reef, however we have organized a . 

F f derauon which Solves rinding a sponsor lo 
provide trash-bags These will be distnbuted to al divers in all of Aaaba's divine centers, 
along with instructions to pick Up trash as they do their daily dives q * 

" te SMltcd^fhrtesfdivhiS^? is conceme d, we are working on 10 buoys - 

viser Rnval inrll l nf ™ s Program was implemented by the technical ad- 
r 01 m R °y al Jordanian Diving Center, Mr Conor Craig. These teovs will cost JD 

TWs ln?ffet?w?tl ehElf enler P n . ses T* w . hosc names will be written on the buoys, 
ipis, in ettect, will eliminate current deterioration of the corals. r 

’ "j : Mr l $lmonKhoury 

' General Manager < 
Aquamarina Hotels, Aqaba 
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on global afi&irs prepared for 
The Star 


Space 

comes down 


to earth 


Krikalev (above right) and the US astronauts: 
Safa on tho ground and saving in space. 


IN MAY 1991, when cosmonaut Sergei Krikalev blasted 
off from the Baikonur Cosmodrome, his rocket was 
marked with the flag of the Soviet Union. He and his 
partner, Alexander Volkov, were supposed to re 
turn from their orbiting Mir space station 
in five months' time. 

But when October came, there was a 
hasty change in plans. A rocket was sent 
up to the space station with a replacement 
for Volkov, but Krikalev was left in orbit 
for another four months. There wasn’t 
enough time to find a replacement for 
Krikalev or enough money to send up 
another rocket to bring him back. “He 
isn’t exactly thrilled,” said the ground- 

based flight psychiatrist. When. 
Krikalev was finally brought back to 
Earth in March of this year, it was to 
a new and altogether different coun¬ 
try than the one he had left. 

The time warp experienced by the 
last cosmonaut to leave the Soviet 
Union and the first to return to the 
Commonwealth of Independent 
States is a metaphor for the trans¬ 
formations shaking space develop¬ 
ment worldwide. 

The .end of the .Cold Yfer and the 
bounteous military funding that went 
with it lias caused an implosion in 
space research told technology not 
Only in the former Soviet Union but 

‘alsofo^ 

• tiodl space programs. Recently, 
liiree US astronauts saved a wayi^ comrntmications 
satellite belonging to the; 122-natibn International 
TblecommiiniOadons Satellite Organisation.toopera- 


backd#h ! toei^.t: 



































































SPACE DOWN TO EARTH 



Russian space retools 
for uncertain future 

New agency shoots for stars and civilian oversight 


By Alexander Pumpianski 
and Leonid Mlechin 

in Moscow, Russia 


IN THE POST-SOVIET order of the 
Commonwealth of Independent States 
(CIS), the future of space exploration is 
another question mark amid the chaos 
of busted budgets, perestroika and 
dashing nationalities. Like the country 
to which it once belonged, the Russian 
space industry is trying to regroup and 
retool itself to meet new demands. 

Russia has plans for the use of space 
technology and satellites to improve 
telecommunications, meteorology, 
navigation and create profitable in¬ 
dustries. Yet today the Russian space 
program is on the verge of complete 
financial collapse, With spending slash¬ 
ed to 65 percent of budget levels five 
years ago, half of all space program pro¬ 
duction facilities are idle. According to 
some .estimates, one in four space in¬ 
dustry specialists has already found 
other work. 

At the same time, a number of impor¬ 
tant scientific and production facilities 
are situated on the territory of what are 
now independent republics. The two 
main launch sites are Plesetsk, in Rus¬ 
sia, and Baikonur, previously under con¬ 
trol of Soviet military space units but 
now the property of independent 
Kazakhstan. Even though agreements 
hare been reached between Russia and 
Kazakhstan on joint use of facilities, 
there are stiil many unresolved issues. 
Kazakhstan would like to find a profitable 
use for Baikonur and it is unclear if this. 
will conflict ^ith plains with Russia, v. 

Rqssian President Boris Yeltsin has 
said that Russia can make do with just 
the Plesetsk site, but in practice this is 
impossible. Key satellite communica¬ 
tions systems are located in Baikonur 
snd so are important manned flight 
.facilities. . ; : , . 

But the vast majority of the space in¬ 
fostructure, about 80 percent, remains 
in Russia. Current plans call for all space 
prbgrarrts : tp. b'e turned over to the * 
;• hutho^ty-df the 

; Si&n Spat^ A^ncyXRSA), Although the 
RSA imtiall^wiil shaii its authority with 
: 'the ni^jtariy^ th^ ! gosd is jtbytz^h^ier rnore; 
; facilities; ;apd t research and '.develop^ 

, merit, firphi tp' blviUan control; 

;i: ;TKe rp&yM play$ a stropg tftlein 
techhpk^a^itsuses.Current- 
fe- tjben^jt^i: coritrdJB pfost of the, 

jp .. v-^ ■ v 

p* ' ' M »j ; J J -I -,y i. ',T-/ 'it' 1 ' 

. ;^lexajn4%‘ 

tied]r}ld Mlecfaln are,; 


budget and nearly all space-related in¬ 
frastructure. While Russian civilian 
space technology lags for behind the US, 
military space technology is more 
competitive—and still a source of con¬ 
cern for the US. 

Last May, the US imposed a two-year 
ban on exports to a Russian arms agency 
and the Indian Space Research Organ¬ 
ization because of an agreement be¬ 
tween them to transfer Russian rocket 
technology. The US State Department 
objected to the sale as a violation of an 
international treaty banning the transfer 
of sensitive missile technology. The 
agreement was important to the Russian 
government for several reasons: to earn 
hard currency, to retain control over the 
Indian market, and to prove that Russian 
technology is still worthy. 

It Wasn’t so long ago when financial 
considerations were not a concemfor the 
space industry. Only results mattered, 
results that could be demonstrated to 
the world, such as the launching of 
another manned flight, a space walk, or 
a record stay at the orbital station. 


But what happened to Russian cos¬ 
monaut Sergei Krikalev tells the story 
of what has happened to the once-mighty 
Soviet space program in an era of reduc¬ 
ed budgets and political change. Krikalev 
blasted off from the Soviet Union on 
May 18,1991. He had been launched into 
space at a time when the still-intact 
Soviet Union lavished money on the 
space program. But while he stayed aloft 
in the orbiting Mir space station, tilings 
began to change on the ground. The 
Soviet Union became the CIS, and 
Russia took control of the space budget. 

Rumors began to spread around 
Moscow that the country did not have 
enough money to land Krikalev and his 
flight partner (who joined the mission 
after Krikalev had been in orbit for five 
months), and that they would have to or¬ 
bit until the economy improved. Cost¬ 
saving measures were implemented and 
communication with the station was cut 
by several hours a day. The space sta¬ 
tion was supposed to have more crew 
members, but with just two, toe cos¬ 
monauts were kept busy making repairs 
rather than conducting research. Kri¬ 
kalev eventually returned on March 
25,1992, to a changed country. 

Recent articles in toe press have tar¬ 
nished the once-bright image of Soviet 
space science with stories of mal¬ 
feasance, misfeasance and nonfeasance. 
There have been some notable failures. 
One of toe most famous is the story of 
toe Buran, the Soviet space agency’s 
version of the US space shuttle. The 


Buran bears an uncanny resemblance to 
its US cousin, but this is due to the 
demands of aerodynamics rather than an 
impressive achievement of Soviet intel¬ 
ligence. There is, however, one major 
difference between the two spacecraft: 
the US shuttle flies while the Buran 
goes nowhere. Years late and billions of 
rubles over budget, the Buran made one 
unmanned test flight and has been 
grounded ever since. 

Under the influence of the US Apollo 
program, the Soviet mission to put a 
man on the moon began before Soviet 
science could catch up to the goal. After 
wasting billions of rubles, the project 
was eventually canceled. Half-finished 
lunar spacecraft now sit abandoned in 
unused production sites. 

Despite these failures, there are 
some promising developments on the 
horizon for the Russian space program. 
Russia still has the world's only heavy- 
lift launch vehicle, the Energia, and the 
government is actively pursuing the sale 
of Soviet space hardware to raise money 
for new programs. At the same time, the 
Mir space station is still toe world’s only 
orbiting, permanently manned space 
station. 

No matter what happens, decades of 
accomplishment of the space program 
will not be lost in the current political 
melee. But one additional lesson that 
cosmonaut Sergei Krikalev and his com¬ 
rades learned in space was that no mat¬ 
ter how high you fly, you cannot escape 
the reality on the ground. ♦ 


[i [?•; ■y*i 
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Engineers of the world, unite! 
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ATIONAL SPACE programs 
will always be used to support 
foreign policy goals, but 
cooperation in space can build 
confidence on Earth. Cooper¬ 
ation between the US and Rus- 
■ Wk sian (formerly Soviet) space 
programs that was unthinkable a decade c 
ago now is being seriously considered by i 
both sides. i 

Russia and toe US no longer see each 
other as enemies and are beginning to 
identify common goals in space explora¬ 
tion where their ambitions and capabilities 
1 are mutually supportive. 

Moscow's past achievements include 
launching the first artificial satellite, put- : 
ting the first man in space, and accum- < 
ulating many man-years of operational ex- i 
perience in the course of more than 200 i 
successful launches (twice the rest of the 
world’s launches combined). The Russian 
space program’s present capabilities in¬ 
clude 10 operational launch vehicles (in¬ 
cluding Energia, currently the world’s only I 
heavy-lift launch vehicle), in-space nuclear 1 
reactor power systems, the permanently 
manned Mir space station, and the proven ! 
ability to launch on demand. Russian 
strengths lie in toe areas of space life- 
sciences, in-orbit operations, nuclear 
power systems, launch vehicles and pro¬ 
pulsion systems. 

US accomplishments and capabilities in¬ 
clude the first heavy-lift launch vehicle, the 
first manned landing on toe moon, exten¬ 
sive exploration of the solar system (such 
as the mapping of\fenus by the probe 
Magellan and the tour of the outer planets 
by\byager), the space shuttle program, 
and the Deep Space Network, a network 
of antennas used to communicate with 
probes sent to the planets and beyond. US 
strengths lie in computers, instrumenta¬ 
tion and controls, communications, ad¬ 
vanced materials, and remotely and 
autonomously operated systems. 

• For years, the true capabilities of both 
countries have been downplayed and 
misrepresented by the other side for 
political purposes. The Soviets' obsession 
with secrecy and the unwillingness of the 
US to accept that its technology isn’t 
always preeminent led to misperceptions 
and suspicion of each other's capabilities. 

. One! approach to overcoming problems 
and mutual suspicions would be to engage 
in different stages of cooperation, gradual¬ 
ly building to truly joint efforts. Coordi¬ 
nated efforts would come first, which 
would be functionally independent mis¬ 
sions that coordinate research and data 
;for a cbmmon goal. For example, when 
■'Jkltey s Comet made its most recent pass 
through our solar system, Soviet, Eura- 
ipesn arid Japanese scientific satellites 
^re launched/ the US tracked them, arid 
; scientific findings were shared. - 
. ; Cooperative efforts would come next, 

r, bf the Sp&» ; - 

! aeronautics and astronautics at MIT.. 


BY EDWARD CRAWLEY 

IN CAMBRIDGE, USA 

meaning efforts that require each country 
to build its own machine or unit and later 
join their efforts, such as the international 
space station Freedom, which will feature. 
European, Japanese and US laboratory 
pods, all. functioning on one platform. 

Joint efforts would be the final level 
of cooperation where both nation's space 
agencies work in tandem to build or launch 
a single project. For example, European 
nations are pooling their resources to 
build their section of the space station 
Freedom. 

Russia, shorn of its superpower status, 
is willing to open its curtain of secrecy in 
the interest of trade and cooperation. Rus¬ 
sian authorities are actively seeking US 
cooperation in many areas of science and 
industry, including sensitive computer and 
nuclear projects. In the US, public and 
governmental debate has increasingly 
focused on the future of the US space pro¬ 
gram and its management. Recently, 
White House pressure for change forced 
the dismissal of the chief administrator for 
the National Aerospace and Science Agen¬ 
cy (NASA) and the appointment of a new 
leader dedicated to innovation and change. 


T 
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ne area of possible cooperation 
is commercial satellite launch 
services, in which there is a 
world market but no unique 
Russian capability. Another op¬ 
portunity is for the US to use 
Russia's heavy-lift launch vehi¬ 
cle, Energia, which could be useful for 
Mars and manned missions. The Tfest 
could use the Mir space station for low- 
gravity scientific experiments and Russian 
ground-test facilities that are unmatched 
in the Vfest, such as hypersonic and high- 
heatmg-rate wind tunnels. Unlikely as it 
seems, toe US might acquire large rocket 
systems from the Russians, like the 
reliable Zenit booster as a high-perform¬ 
ance replacement for the US Shuttle Solid 
Rocket Booster. 

Currently, there are plans for US 
astronauts to fly on the Mir space station 
and for Russian cosmonauts to fly on the 
US space shuttle. In the present political 
and economic environment in both coun¬ 
tries, it is becoming increasingly difficult 
to justify two costly and uncoordinated na¬ 
tional programs for manned exploration of 
the solar system. . ; •• 

Nonetheless, the Cold Vki iceberg >s 
not going to melt overnight. Economic, 
military and political concerns are still 
significant and psychological barriers 
are rooted deep in history and conscious¬ 
ness. The obstacles in the Wsst mainly 
arise from the pefeefy^ high risk of do¬ 
ing business within the republics of'toe 
Commonwealth of Independent States 
(CIS) due to political and ’economic in¬ 
stability. Initial contacts with the post- 
Soviet bureaucracy have not always been 

encouraging.. . • , : ... 

■ Significant barriers.bn both, sides Will 

have to be overcome. Current'US. ttsde 

restrictions tightly control the :US-Uo 


intergovernmental discussion of space ef- - 
forts. Current US policy, for instance, pro¬ 
hibits the launch of any US-made space¬ 
craft on a post-Soviet launch vehicle. If 
Washington policymakers are not suppor¬ 
tive of cooperation with the CIS, very few 
private aerospace firms will venture into 
cooperative commercial agreements. 

In Russia and other CIS republics, the 
obstacles are also numerous and signifi¬ 
cant. Bureaucracies still dominate the 
former Soviet space industry and their 
decision-making process is slow. There 
also seems to be a fundamental inability to t 
understand the financial and decision¬ 
making process of US firms. Even busi¬ 
ness practices that are routine in the ^fest, 
such as how to customize a product for a 
big customer, are unfamiliar to Russian 
industry. 

The psychological obstacles on both 
sides are hard to overestimate. Some stem 
from pride in the tradition of leadership 
while others have to do with coolness 
toward projects which place another na¬ 
tion’s effort on the critical path to mission 
success. On the US side it may also be a 
lack of belief in the stability of the post- 
Soviet reality. 

Nonetheless, there are actions both 
governments can make to ameliorate 
problems. The US government must 
recognize that its ambiguous commercial 
policy on public and private cooperation 
with the CIS is a mqjor impediment- 
some would say the major impediment to 
progress. The US government should 
revise commercial policy to encourage US 
industries to actively seek out and exploit 
post-Soviet space technologies. The US 
government and the private sector should 
become familiar with the organization 
and capabilities of CIS space industries, 
and make every effort to overcome cul¬ 
tural differences. The US should actively 
consider using post-Soviet space services 
and products when they are unique or 
more competitive than US products and 
also consider joint marketing of products 
with the CIS. .. 

Moscow and other post-Soviet gov¬ 
ernments and space industries should 
familiarize themselves in depth with the I 
organization and capabilities of the US 
space industry and bumness practices and 
make every effort to overcome cultural dif¬ 
ferences as well. The CIS. must develop 
a more realistic and comprehensive ap¬ 
proach to marketing their space industry 
by providing a guide to the bxganization, 
capabilities and points of contract in the 
various sectors of their space industry.' 
Forums could be organized to. bring , 
together US and ClS 'sp^ce industry 
! • leaders to discuss goals arid' markets, 
i 1 Despite all efforts; however,' the 

■ necessary transition from '? 'leadership’ ’ 

■ to "partnership'^ will not fiappen over- 
i night. There fe "a long history of accom- 

pKshment onbbth sides bf the divide, but 
hopefulfy iu^lems caii be solved and trust 
!:can be bifit. of space 

i cooperation,^ ■' ■■■■?;' 1 
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Space prophet sees the future from a keyboard j j 

Sci-fi author finds new worlds to conquer 


By Harold PlERIS in Colombo, Sri Lanka 
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RTHUR C. CLARKE, the The 74-year-old author of 2001: A 
legendary science fiction Space Odyssey acknowledges that there 
writer and space prophet, is is a debate over going to Mars or back to 
Id t'V .l gardening on Mars. the moon. The moon is closer and there 

^ j >■: ~ \ Using a computer program will be missions to accomplish there, but 

r - i j. ; 1 that produces enhanced im- Clarke doubts these will be large-scale 
l- 1 ages of Mars as mapped by operations. “But Mars—there’s no 
the US interplanetary probe doubt about it because Mars is a relative- 
Viking, Clarke sits in his home on the ly benign environment. It has everything 


earthly island of Sri Lanka, colonizing and you need.’ ’ Clarke’s work remaking the 
farming on Mt. Olympus, which at a face of Mars on his computer will result 
height of90,000 feet is the largest known in a book due out later this year (probably 
volcano in the solar system. Clarke his 77th) entitled, The Snows of ML 
transforms the planet’s surface with Olympus: A Garden on Mars. 
forests, oceans—and condominiums. This month, Clarke launches another 

"Mars is the next frontier,” says book, How the World Was Won: Beyond 
Clarke. “It will be what the Wild flfest the Global Village, which charts the 
was—what America was 500 years ago. history of telecommunications. It was, 
Mars is where the action is going to be after all, Clarke who, in an article in the 


in the next thousand years.” 

Harold Pieris, former editor of Sri Lanka’s 
The Daily Observer, is a Colombo-based 
writer. 



October 1945 issue of the magazine The 
Wireless World, fast conceived how com¬ 
munications satellites fixed 14,000 miles 
above Earth could instantly connect 
every point on the globe. The book sums 
up the history of telecommunications, 
ending with the Cable News Network’s 
live broadcasts. 

In one chapter, Clarke describes to 
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Arthur C, Clothe, 75, is one ofM 
well-known and prolific writers of science HKfe| 
fiction and nonfiction. The British-born |(|i§f 
author attained widespread popularityWmm 
throng the film 2001: A Space Odyssey Bf§g| 
(1968) i- for which he coauthored the Bflp 
smenptay based on hhih»rt r Many(^kism0M 
fictumal works take tiace m tkefuar - 
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day’s makers of communications satel¬ 
lites as busily rebuilding the tower of 
Babel 23,000 miles above the equator. 
He quotes from the book of Genesis in 
the Bible: “And the Lord said, ‘Behold, 
they are one people, and they have all 
one language: and this is only the begin¬ 
ning of what they will do: and nothing that 
they propose to do will now be impossi¬ 
ble for them.’ ” 

“On that first occasion, those words 
were a warning of disaster,’ ’ says Clarke. 
“Tbday, they should be a message of 
hope, a description of the future that lies 
within our grasp.’ ’ 

Clarke has always believed in the im¬ 
mense educational potential of space 
technology. Global telecommunication 
networks and video conferencing tech¬ 
nology, Clarke believes, will make possi¬ 
ble “invisible colleges” linking profes¬ 
sors and students in different parts of the 
world. Long-distance education, of 
course, is nothing new. It started in the 
Australian outback about 50 years ago 
when children whose nearest neighbors 
were a hundred miles away were linked 
to their teachers by radio. The system is 
still operating—updated with satellites 
and computers. 

Clarke does not, however, believe 
these “universities of the air” should 
permanently replace face-to-face teach¬ 
ing. Chemistry, physics, and engineering 
cannot be taught without hands-on 
laboratory experience; electronics can 
never completely convey all the nuances 
of personal interactions, 1 ‘nor would it at¬ 
tempt to do so,” he says, “But any 
teacher who can be replaced by a 
machine, should be. The same verdict 
applies to any university, however ivy- 
covered its walls.” 

Clarke says that 1991 was a difficult 
year for him, involving several medical 
problems and the race to finish his 
longest book, How the World Was Won. 
But his health has improved and the sep¬ 
tuagenarian has been scuba diving—the 
latest dive to a depth of 100 feet to in- - 
spect a wreck off the coast of Colombo. 

The author celebrates his birthday this 
month in his hometown of Minehead, in 
Somerset, England, even though the 
true date of his birth is in chilly Decem¬ 
ber. But Clarke, a resident of tropical Sri 
Lanka since 1956, insists “in no way will 
I be in the UK in December” Elaborate 
preparations , have been made to cele 
brate this 75th birthday (dubbed the, 
“Clarkefest”), whttcoiddes?#>ffi»S 
year being International Spacebar,, 
Clarke’s biography wffl be released* the 
Minehead celebration as well. But there 
be other important dates for him to, 
.witness. Cbuke says be hopes tp.tjeej 
2001, “even in a wheeld»ir.’ , 4 


One small step for space junk... 

Futurist Lem sees a path through orbiting garbage 


Even though space walks are 
rare} it would only take a tiny, 


way to navigate around them. The same 
principle applies to space flight. A 


Vfe seem to have believed that if the 
Soviet Union ceased to exist, the Earth, 
would become a paradise. This is not the. 
case. The American airplane industry! 
cannot be closed because it would 
deprive people of their jobs. In addition, 
the Americans are closing numerous 
military bases around the world. This; 


M 5 • rarei it would only take a tiny, principle applies to space nignt. a ^ ^e Japanese because they are’. i 
tat-moving particle of metal topunc- dangerous zone can be abided by clang- a derrfeizedstate. Their industrial- 
tare an astronaut s space suit. For- mg orbit. Remember ttrnt space junk successe s ate partly due to S ,?; 

iy yearn ago, did you foresee that or- orbits in a narrow bel between 160 to M ^ invested in industry wMle . , 
biting debris from rocket launches 600 kilometers from the surface. The savin on defenae . Now ^ Japanesep; 
would be a danger to space flight? chances of meeting a parbcle that has the face ‘* dilemiM: to buy ready-made 1 
a In one of my humorous stones strength to puncture an armored space or to manufacture thefr .- ^ 

/I. tom the book Star Dianes I vehicle is one in a mdhon. When the own . i n turn, from what used to be the *; 
wrote about planets which have mas- Americans landed on the moon they Soviet Union several countries have sudte... 
tered the technology of space flight be- found one oftheir old uiunanned hinders, d( . e d . For in9 t a nce, thebp 
ing surrounded by rings of bash or par- a part of whidi they brought back to m^e is using its strategic weaponfe? 
tides of electronic brains. But that was count the number of micrometeonteim- arsenal placed on its territory as black-|j: ,i; 
Afferent, I had in mind the contamination pacts. There weren’t many of them. I can mail jn n< ,-„n atinn . re g a rdin g the'te' 
of the cosmos by intellect. guarantee that jrou can walk on die moon Crimea, the Black Sea Fleet, and so onM 

About 3,600 launches Into apace mthput * * pec “ 1 mMb * hetoet- This is not funny. American poUticai|| 
have created an estimated 4000 tons Do you think something will be in- scientists now realize how reasonable the$i| 
of space junk, from decrepit satel- vented in the future to get rid of Soviet Politburo was during the Cold 

lites to tiny metal shavings. How space junk? . What is the probability of nuclear® 

dangerous is this? Not unless something like a moon was m- weapon8 being used? SB 

Big objects are not as threatening as they traduced into the Earth’s orbit, a body j s - m reV erse proportion to the size ofe* 


denly emerged. For instance, thejjjjj 
Ukraine is using its strategic weapons^ 
arsenal placed on its territory as bfack-|-..^ 
mail in negotiations regarding thejj-^ 
Crimea, the Black Sea Fleet, and so 
This is not funny. American political^^ 
scientists now realize how reasonable the&|| 
Soviet Politburo was during the Cold ^-||| 

What is the probability of nuclear|||j| 
weapons being used? fjjM 


Big objects are not as threatening as they traduced into the Earths orbit, a body i t i s h reverse proportion to the size o| 
may seem. Stationary satellites used for of such maBS that by virtue of its gravita- ^ state whic ^ ^ ^em. Little Iraq? 
communication and to relay TV trans- tional pull it would draw material towards ^ eager ^ so. Israel would use| 
missions are placed at a high altitude of it. But before it could happen, this body ^ j t con9 id e red itself to be stron^yj 
about 36,000 kilometers. The American would fall on the Earth-and this would "sea of Arabs." Thef 

shuttle vehicles are placed in relatively mean the end of the world. In other pro bability of a nuclear confrontation? 
low orbits, above the higher layer of at- words, I cannot imagine such a radical ^ c jj tect proportion to the number! 

mosphere and stratosphere at an altitude and direct solution. Perhaps powerful 0 f 3 tates. In turn, those who own 


Stanislav Lem has written dozens omM 
science fiction novels and is the 
widely translated living Polish aM ^ 0K |§|f 
Bom in 1921, Lem started his lifoaoB 
career relatively late in life in the 
1950s after becoming a doctor. Many oJ||j 
few works, such as The Star Diaries^p 
(2976) and Solaris (1961), deal with 
threat of global destruction or the limi&M 
and strengths of humanity. 
darkly satirical, his books have tanSgai 
compared to the “philosophical tafes'wS 


Isn’t that an expensive solution? 


—Interviewed exclusively fork 
The VforldPaper by Isabella Bodnar,M 


Proaches the upper atmospnere, mcnon Nothing is cheap - m astronautics. The VforldPaper by Isabella Bod 

builds up and an object cruising at 28,000 a Krakow-based Polish journo 

kilometers per hour quickly disinte- Until recently, the world was Involv-j 

grates. But tiiere are no more than 200 ed in an arms race and satellite spy-. | v | ■!■ . 1 f £ g 

nonfunctioning satellites in orbit. Many ing was at its peak. What effect is the y ; • ; . . •....;. 

more will still fit into outer space. end of the Cold War going to have on ' • , r * ^ '•.-V ■ ■ ■; 

How can space vehicles be protected^ cJ 

against collisions with space junk?^j L " - - : -- 

Wte a all * cosmic Ihft 

tracked early enough by radar. In one ofKj , , , .. . . . . . 

my science fiction stories, a special shield^ WHEN THE comrovereial book shaky and lie desperately needed 

vehicle flies in front of launched space-S Gagarin: A Cosmic Lie was published bo ? st - S 

craft to prevent collision with space junk.9 in Hungaiy two years ago, ita small clami victory over the USmtlie s] 

fa practice this is difficult since theffl publishing house, Danubius-Kodex, race. Accordingly, test flights wen 

m 2 ?favMBuSb St^ didn't release the identity of author shorttqnsk a manned space fbgh 

Tu \IstvanNemereunlilthe book’s debut Oiithe morning of April 12,196 
TOdd have tobe identical. But planetoids,,. * conference. The publishers the Soviet’s Ybstok I rocket launc. 
. arai meteors can be equally menacing ;.^ Eleventh-hour attempt by the first man into space. The opei 

.^ough smaU m numter, they too can OTgrnment censore cou ld prevent die tion was a success, but the unnan 
PJMegTMt damage. But since we area book from being published. But it was patient, in this case an unknown . 

: Already able to detect a planetoid ap-B _ t t i 10UE j, nsky, publicity stunt: ; Soviet cosmonaut, died upon reei 
; Proaching Earth, it would be possible toB m 0Q0 ’ copies sold out quickly in a Tb save face, the world’s first mai 

/. sack it down or bkw it apart with a co ^ ltry of million people. = ‘ space was repfaced by his undera 

fawogen bomb. But I don't think this wilL^ And the reason for all this intrigue? , Yuri Gagarin. \ • 

i oepossfole in practice until the end of the w Neniere’s book claims that the first ; Nemere’s book points out seve 
century. ..... B man in apace, Soviet cosmonaut Yuri curious facts about the launch am 

' • . B r Qn3 nn tiP\pr artuallv went. aftermath. The entire Soviet spa< 

te nding to aome ettlmatea, theg m . program, induding (he Gagarin n 

Snlwl 0 * Junk soon will reachB , H darva3a writer of several beat- simi, mb catied out in secrecy J 

MllSlWcal thrillers and science infomntion ms released to tfiei 

f , ;WUl be parttclea no bigger than 10B* Lk Before becoming a • onN after a mission successfully; 

tg VJ** <* dei > ri « •«* prevent* iW ri^ professions: forester, clto. thereare mary cotttradie 

[:Wfoefl4ton? : 9 pfeamadic; librarian, teacher, tounst ■; wthinftePolj*^riHungartimi 

f Wp urtu ipw, nobody huproposetff L de and journalist. : over tbeeaact date of theimssw 

Jfotnbki g aearee fi rather than aiding a :: K in Ws book, Nemere presents the ; Some morning newspapers ran t 

BPMpP.A foJktwing scenario: in 1961, Soviet stonfonA^lB.theMinedsy, 

mrnmZ**-.Slum 

i : mXnovetnroent was becoming' codntnes where repwtsmedbjr 







shaky and lie desperately needed a 
boost. His best opportunity was to 
claim victory over the US in the space 
race; Accordingly, test flights were cut 
short to n9k a manned space flight. 

On the morning of April 12,1961, 
the Soviet’s \batokT rocket launched 
the first man into space. The opera¬ 
tion was a success, but the unnamed , 


book from being published. But it was patient, in this case an unknown _ ^ 
a smart, though risky, publicity stunt: ^ Soviet cosmonaut, died upon reentry. 


300,000 copies sold out quickly in a 

country of nine million people. : _ 

. And the reason for all this intrigue? 
Neniere’s book claims that the first 
man in space, Soviet cosmonaut Yuri 
Gagarin, never actually went. 

The author is well known in 
Hungary as a writer of several beat¬ 
selling political thrillers and science 
fiction novels. Before becoming a; 

. writer, Nemere tried his hand at 
various professions: forester, 
paramedic, librarian, teacher, tourist 
guide and journalist. ■ . . 

In Ws book, Nenmre presents the 
filing scenario: in 1961, Soviet; 

Nikita Khrushchev’s pqsito 
. ^tlnsdrtMpmment Was beaihiing *■' 


Tb save face, tlie world’s first man in 
space was repfaced by his understudy, 
Yuri Gagarin . ; 

Nemere’s book points out several 
curious facts about the launch and its 
aftermath. The entire Soviet space 
program, including the Gagarin mis¬ 
sion, was carried out in secrecy and 
information was released to thepress 
only after a nussipn successfully; got; 
off the. ground. Nonetheless, Neroete 
claims; there are mfiny contradictidhs 
within the Polish and Hungarian press 
oyer the exact date of the mission.: 
Some iriorning newspapers ran the 
Story on April 12, tire same day 
of the launch, which is unusual m,: 
coilntries where reports filed by the 


press first must be cleared by proper 
authorities. 

Nemere points also to the fact that 
when Gagarin was asked at a press 
conference to give his impressions 
about space, he coiddn 1 1 answer 
without reading from the notes in Ms 
pocket; And a liar with a bad memory 
becomes embarrassing over time 
and eventually must * ‘disappear’ ’ 
which is exactly what happened, 
Nemere claims. Gagarin (tied seven 
years later during a mysterious 
“timhing flight.” 

Matty have spoken out against 
Nemere’s account, ^fell-known Polish 
science fiction writer Stanislav Lem 
.' has called the book "garbage" and 
leading members of Hungarian space 
science, such as Hungary's only 
astronaut, Ctdonel Hartalan Faikaa, • 
hare goite wt of jlhefr way to dispute 
Nemero’s account. The Hungarian 
press; toO| has bees} critical of 
Nemere’8 daims and pointed out . 
many holes in his tlieory. 

; Hptte bi this, however, prevented , 
• the author, and publish^: from making 
a healthy profit on die book. : 

—By Arpad Simenfalvy, 
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SPACE DOWN TO EARTH 


Private sector helps pave way to heavens 

Japan s commercial and science projects launch it to number three spot 


ByHideoUdagawa 

in Tbkyo, Japan 

HAVING LAUNCHED 46 satellites in¬ 
to space, Japan is now number three in 
the field behind the US and the former 
Soviet Union. There are scientific and 
communications satellites, with the pri- 


| vate sector closely involved in broad¬ 
casting to the public and providing com¬ 
munication services to specific cus¬ 
tomers. 

Some 3.8 million households sub¬ 
scribe to broadcasting service by the 
Japan Broadcasting Corporation, which 
has two satellite channels projected to 
become profitable this year with rev¬ 


enues of US$55 million. The private- 
sector Japan Satellite Broadcasting 
channel reached 800,000 households in 
March, one year after beginning ser¬ 
vice—10 percent short of target. The 
major corporations in building commun¬ 
ications satellites are Tbshiba and NEC. 

The $185 million Japanese Com¬ 
munication Satellite company, providing 
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In the alp and on the ground, Atlanta 
International Airport places the world at 
your fingertips. 

In the air: Every day. 31 airlines with 
2000 flights provide non-stop service to the 
major business maitets in the United Stales. 
Unsurpassed connections get you to and 
from nearly everywhere In the world. 

On the ground: We’ve doubled our 
cargo capacity, expanded our International 
concourse—which now offere 14 gates with 
quick and efficient customs clearance. And 
our Atlanta Tradeport has been designated 
a foreign trade zone. 

Underground trains take you between 
the terminal and concourees. Then, the 
MARTA rapid rail races you to downtown 
Atlanta, the new Internationa I business 
center of the southeast United States. 
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, Itoh rnd Co. (40 percent), Mitsui^ 

C . (3 ° per ^f t) - “d Hughes Cm 
mumcabons (30 percent), which ^ 
involved m building satellites. B 
Meanwhile, a company called Space 

1 Communications has gotten off to a lockv 

• start. A foiled launch of its Superbinl-R 
\ communications satellite in 1990 was 
i followed by the shutdown due to 

■ mechanical problems of its sole operat- 
! pg satellite, Superbird^A. Following an 

injection of more capital by the Mit¬ 
subishi group, Space Communications 

■ successfully launched its Superbird-B in 
! February. Another emerging power in 
. the industry is Satellite Japan, which 

plans to launch two satellites in 1994, 
Japan's National Space Development 
Agency (NASDA) has big plans for non¬ 
commercial space exploration, including 
a spaceplane, orbiting laboratories as 
part of an international space station, 
and manned missions to the moon. 
NASDA works in close collaboration 
with other agencies to coordinate 
private and public space research. 
Beginning with its first successful 
satellite launch in 1970, Japanese space 
science has been steadily gaining ground 
on the two space superpowers, the US 
and former Soviet Union. 

Japan rocket development has pro¬ 
ceeded quickly and many plans are hing¬ 
ed on the success of their biggest 
booster to date, the H-II, .which is 
scheduled for launch early next year. 
The booster is supposed to be a prime 
component of the H-II orbiting plane 
(HOPE), possibly Japan’s first maimed 
spacecraft. Recent changes, however, 
have made the first HOPE an unmann¬ 
ed vehicle in order to meet its develop¬ 
ment schedule. 

Japan plans also to build a permanent¬ 
ly manned module for the international 
space station Freedom, which eventual¬ 
ly will be a base for European, US and 
Japanese research teams. The Japanese 
module, scheduled to be launched in or* 
bit by the US space shuttle in 1998, will 
be a laboratory for low-gravity, ex¬ 
perimentation and a platform for E&rtH 
observation. 

The Institute of Space and Astronauti- 
cal Sciences, which works with univer¬ 
sities and other research facilities, has 
launched many scientific satellites, in¬ 
cluding the first non-US, non-Soviet 
lunar satellite that collected data for 
future manned missions. Japan is willing 
to cooperate with the US on moori mis j 
sions and plans to launch robot probes 
to the moon by the late 1990s. 

The immediate goal is to place robot 
rovers on the moon's surface to collect 
soil and mineral samples which would be 
placed on a return vehicle and blasted off 
to Earth. Other scientific probes will fol¬ 
low with the aim of finding a suitable spot 
.for permanently manned lunar bases. 
The bases would be used for mineral 
and other scientific research, and ^ > 
way Station .for more ambitious ptoj- 
ecte-rto Mars and pofesibly beyond-* ; 
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SPACE DOWN TO EARTH 



China joins the race for space profits 

Recent setback won’t hold up cooperation and busy launch schedule 


By Chen Zhang 

in Beijing, China 


MILLIONS OF Chinese viewers miss¬ 
ed a collective heartbeat last March 
when they watched on live TV the failure 
of a Chinese rocket that was supposed 
,to launch into space an Australian com- 
Tounications satellite. Following ignition, 
smoke at the base of the rocket was the 
only sign of activity, and viewers realiz¬ 
ed with disbelief that it was not going to 

bjidgeaninch. • 

. the cause of the failure, announced a 
roonth later by China's Aerospace 
Ministry, was a tiny amount of excess 
■aluminum particles in the electric firing 
.tfeviqes of the carrier rocket. They trig- 
ffered a micro explosion when the firing 
drcuit was connected, causing a shut¬ 
down of two Of the four booster engines, 
toe automatic shutdown saved the ex¬ 
pensive US-made satellite, the rocket 
and ground facilities. . 

. The viewers' disbelief at the setback 
■was understandable, givert the past suc¬ 
cess of their country’s space industry. 

■ deyfeloped a whole range of Long 

i.nferch (LM) carrier rockets, sent 33 
■Satellites into space, constructed three 
: and built up a global satellite 

a|d tracing network. The 

C&en is a reporter for Xinhua* ttje- . 

; ^fN'NewsAEWky. -.. ’ -j : 

* i '--i ■; 

'■=i^ .'i ■ v ' ' \C ..\ •' . 


first satellite launch for an international 
customer, in 1990, was a resounding 
success, rocketing into orbit a com¬ 
munications satellite (Asiasat 1) owned 
by a Hong Kong consortium and made 
by the Hughes Aircraft company in the 
US. Chinese engineers are now working 
around the clock for an early relaunch 
of the Australian satellite. 

The recent setback has not discourag¬ 
ed other international customers. A 
month after the aborted launch, the 
Great Wall Industrial Corporation. 
(GWIC), a trade arm of the Aerospace 
Ministry, signed an agreement with US- 
based Intelsat to launch a communica¬ 
tions satellite in early 199§. 

China's entry into the international 
market for satellite launching has been 
motivated by commercial interest. Eco¬ 
nomic reform has compelled the space 
industry, formerly shrouded in secrecy, 
to finance its own development. 

Industry officials have revealed that 
total state investment during the past 
three decades amounts to less than what 
the US spends annually on its space pro- 
graras. However, they are confident that, 
because of low production coBts resulting 
ftom cheap labor and materials, Chinese 
launching services are competitive. •; 

Nonetheless! the road to commercial 
succfess on the world market has prov¬ 
ed rough. Officials of Paris-based 
A^e8pace.a;privateF : en*«»mw 


responsible^ M tjie Eurqpepn 


Agency's Ariane satellite operations, ac¬ 
cused China of unfair pricing of its laun¬ 
ching services. After the Tiananmen 
Square violence, the' US government 
imposed a ban, now lifted, on the export 
of satellite technology to China. 

Butwithlowlaunchprices androcket 
reliability, a number of launching con¬ 
tracts have been won, including the 
launch of a Swedish satellite for scientific 
experiments. Earlier, the GWIC had 
successfully provided piggyback ser¬ 
vices bn its recoverable satellites for 
French and German research devices. 

. Commercial efforts abroad have been 
matched by endeavors at home. Before 
economic reform began in1979, China’s 
space industry was almost entirely 
mffitary. Tbday, products sold for dvfliaii - 
use account for ihore than 70 percent pf 
its total earnings. Its products include, 
automatic control devices, vehicleg,tex- 
tile machines, consumer electronics and. 
communications equipment. The in- 1 
dustry's TV. commercials unabashedly 
promote its-produqts as more high tech 
than others. . ■ • ! 

China's space industry has been built j 
on a Third Wtfld industrial base, accor¬ 
ding to Vfengjuiitfeni a spokesman for 
the Aerospace Ministry. ‘’Wfe’verefied 
on highly motivated people to ac- ■ 
complish things,’ • says Wang. : ,| ; . 

system^ says Xuan Enjie, :a ;chief 

bngirie^ ’/Wfe’vfeheld 


At left: The satellite 
control center In Xi'an. 

Inset: long March-2E lifts off 
from the Xichang launch Center. 

on to a basic principle: self-reliance.” 

When relations between China and 
the Soviet Union soured around 1960, 
resulting in an abrupt cutoff of Soviet aid 
for the space program, Chinese scien¬ 
tists had to shift from following Soviet 
examples to independent research. In 
the mid-1960s they made a breakthrough 
in liquid-fuel technology and in 1964 
China launched its first carrier rocket, 
marking its entry into the Space Age. As 
research on missiles progressed, says 
Luan, capabilities were enhanced to 
carry sophisticated instruments, mark¬ 
ing the beginning of civilian application 
of military space technology. 

The most frequently used rockets are 
the LM-2 and LM-3. The LM-2 is a two- 
stage liquid-fuel rocket able to send a 
2,500 kilogram payload into near-earth 
orbit. It blasted off all of China's recover¬ 
able satellites. An improved LM-2, the 
LM-2E, has been recently developed to 
launch Australian-owned communica¬ 
tions satellites. With the addition of four 
boosters, its payload capability for near- 
earth orbit has been raised to 9,200 
kilograms. 

LM-3 is a three-stage rocket able to 
send communications satellites into a 
geostationary orbit, which places a satel¬ 
lite above a fixed location. The rocket 
uses low-temperature liquid hydrogen 
and oxygen as the propellant of its third 
stage. The LM-3 has been launched on 
eight missions, six of them successful. 

But China stilt lags in satellite tech¬ 
nology. Its communications satellites, 
for example, have only four transponders 
each and short lives. But they serve 
their purpose, transmitting aE China 
Central Television Station programs and 
providing service for 7,000 simultaneous 
telephone calls. Scientists are now 
developing a 29-transponder model call¬ 
ed the East-Is-Red-3 to transnut six col¬ 
or TV channels and 8,000 simultaneous 
telephone calls. It will have a life span of 
up to 10 years. 

The 12 recoverable satellites for 
remote sensing have contributed to 
national defense, agriculture, forestry, 
geological prospecting and environmen¬ 
tal protection, among other uses. The ll 
scientific experimental satellites have 
laid a foundation for developing new 
• satellites andcontributedto tire explota- 
‘ tion of outer space. The Aerospace 
Ministry estimates Chinese satellites 
created direct economic benefits worth 
[ . US$777! million from 1986to 1990, which 
•' is .10 times expenditiues. , . 
r According to a report said to have 
i beeriapproved recently by the govern-, 

. ment, by the end of the century China, 
t will be researching manned missions in- 
- tq outer space.-The payload capabfli- 
r ty of our near-earth-orbit rockets has 
i ! reached 9,200 kilogram^ enough -to ! 
^ ; carryi spaceship,” says chief engineer 
Luan. ■■■ -And' training of astronauts hag: 
U 1 been jfoing on for years.” But experts 


to until early next centiury.t 

■< >is - - «‘ y '■; ...v 







































































SPACE DOWN TO EARTH 


Euro-space 
settles 
for less 

Saves money, seeks allies 


By Tara Patel 

in Paris, France 


GETTING THE 13 member countries 
of the European Space Agency (ESA) to 
agree on aiything has been compared to 
trying to dance with an octopus. But last 
November they did manage to agree on 
a message to ESA: cut costs or find in¬ 
ternational partners,, such as the US, 
Japan or Russia, to help pay the bills. 

ESA was given one year to modify its 
US$50 billion, 14-year long-term pro¬ 
gram, which includes plans for a shut¬ 
tle, Hermes (now postponed until 2005 
at the earliest) and a set of orbiting 
laboratories, Columbus, as part of an in-, 
temational space station. 

The 13 ministers of space policy also 
cut ESA’s 1992 budget by 5 percent to 
about $2.5 billion, a fraction of the $14 
billion allocated last year to civil space by 
the US National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA). 

ESA was created in. 1975 to achieve 
European cooperation in nonmilitary 
space research and technology develop¬ 
ment. Finland is now an associate mem¬ 
ber and Canada has signed an agree¬ 
ment of close cooperation. With head¬ 
quarters in Paris, it employs some 2,000 
people. Facilities include a space re¬ 
search and technology center in Noord- 
wjjk, die Netherlands, an operations 
center in Darmstadt, Germany, informa¬ 
tion systems in Frascati, Italy, an astro¬ 
naut training center in Cologne, Ger¬ 
many, arid ground stations in Belgium 
and Spain.; : 

. Member countries contribute to ad¬ 
ministrative costs and science programs 
according to their gross national prod¬ 
uct. This year/ Germany is paying 23.4 
perceiit, Francel7.8percent, Italy 16.4 
percent,* And Britain 14.6, percent, Small , 
countries pay'much less. Ireland, for ex-' 
ample; is-paying 0.6 percent, 

Some ESA projects are tended on an 
“ala carte"basisimembersshowtheir 
: interest in various {uofets by tending; 
ftfoih. France contributes by for the 
' rnosjt-r-about 45 percept of the 'cost—: 
tcw^rd tlie deyelopment of Hermes and 
Ariane 5, the nqfct generation of Euro¬ 
pean satelhte! launch yeWdes. Germany: 
■ is tendihg about 38 peteent of the Cot; 





lion to study the feasibility of working 
with the Russians on Hermes—a pros¬ 
pect which now seems unlikely. The 
projects are also getting worked over by 
the budgeting department and will most 
likely be approved and funded in three 
phases instead of all at once. 

This wavering is part of a political tug- 
of-war between France, Europe's space 
master, and Germany, where the costs of 
reunification are playing havoc with the 
economy. Franz Spaunhorst, spokesman 
for the German Space Agency in Bonn, 
says Germany knows the projects can't 
go ahead without it,' 'but there is a gray 
zone between pulling out and forging 
ahead right away.' 

“France was ready to approve the 
projects," says one French official, 14 but 
we realized just how serious Germany's 
economic problems really are and that 
a consensus would be diffhilt to reach.” 
Still, he insists, European autonomy in 
space is both necessary and possible: 
“Industrialized nations can’t be at the 
forefront of technology without a space 
industry, and technology can't be at its 
most sophisticated level without space 
research. 1 ’ 

When NASA flatly refused to launch 
European commercial satellites in the 
1970s, France decided to develop its own 
system. The first Ariane was successful- 


y,. 


ly launched on Christmas Eve 1979 from 
Kourou in French Guyana. The Ariane 
family of launchers is now the jewel in 
ESA’s program and the justification for 
European space ambitions. 

Last year, Arianespace, the private 
French company responsible for Ariane 
operations, controlled 50 percent of the 
global commercial satellite launching 
market. It has a backlog of two to three 
years and firm orders fox' 34 launches 
worth $2.5 billion. 

' 'Vfe wouldn't have developed Ariane 
if NASA had let us use their system and 
the same holds true for manned space 
operations," ESA spokesman Elaerts 
says. f, yk must keep our options open 
by having our own program even though 
cooperation with other nations would be 
the best ideal.” 

But some critics, including many 
scientists, have viewed ESA's human 
space flight plans as a ludicrous waste of 
money. Jacques Blamont, an atmosphere 
specialist at the French National Center 
for Space Studies, wants to see plans for 
Hermes and Columbus scrapped, rather 
than postponed. 

Blamont, who is part of the space 
research committee of the prestigious 
French Academy of Sciences which has 
been highly critical of the projects, says 
that putting astronauts in space serves 



no scientific purpose, and is only polit¬ 
ically justified to keep people employed 
in the space industry. He insists that 
similar space missions can be carried 
out using robots. 

“There is a lack of creativity in the 
space industry,” says Blamont. "People 
are still firing with the ideas of the 1960s. 
Space pioneers have now been replac¬ 
ed by bureaucrats.’' 

In addition to a 5 percent increase in 
the science budget each year through 
1994, ESA is planning heavy investment 
in telecommunications to help European 
industry compete with Japan and the 
US. It is also preparing to launch the se¬ 
cond European remote sensing satellite, 
the ERS-2, to observe Earth's environ¬ 
ment, and to construct a $1 billion Polar 
Orbit Earth Observation Mission to 
monitor ozone depletion, ocean tem¬ 
peratures, and climate change. 

But the decision by the ministers 
to review ESA’s budget annually makes 
long-term planning difficult. Former 
Director General Relmar Luest, who 
works at the Max Planck Institute for 
Meteorology, says: “Progress reports 
would be fine, but I know politicians. 
They like spectacular decisions, lots 
of publicity and results in a hurry., 
That doesn’t happen every year in this 
industry.”# 


A new age of telephone tyranny 

Satellite-linked cordless phone network to span the globe 
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HAVE YOU EVER seen a busy 
■ executive talking on a cellular 
phone frbm a swimming pool or 
; Mercedes? If US : based Motorla 
: Inc. ; succeeds, within a few years 
you may see a’bedouin in the 
.... Sahara; a lumberjack in the Rus¬ 
sian foiga or a rescue mission in 
i the Himalayas phoning any place 
, on Earth from hand-held radio- 
telephones, ■ /, ; 

Motorola calls it the.Iridiiim • . 
: ; .system; a global personal com-. • 
> munication system which will use 
a, network of ^satellites tp trails- 
: : ; mit calls made by portable phones/ 
/ ‘The system is named after the • ; 
i element iridium; which has 77 ’ 

: ;i. electrons brbitingits’nucleus,; 

jacTOrding ■ Motorola/ ‘ 
possible for subscrib- 
: iera;to .page', qr send data; 


I'.ilflmii l * 1 ii 


ities in various countries will link 
the Iridium system to public tele¬ 
phone networks. It is designed to • 
work also through either the 
satellite network or ground-based 
cellular systems, depending on 
which is more efficient. 

The han<foets Will be similar to 
today's cellular phones and wifi 
be able to display information 
, .such as latitude, longitude, alti¬ 
tude, and Greenwich Mean Time. 

. Options wli| allow fox and data ; 
transmission. Motorola plans to 
launch the first satellites in1994 !- 
and plans to have the entire-- .. 

, system in place by 1996; •V 
But with the iridium system£ 
initially projected to cost ovqr • 'a 
:US$5 billion, sqmeindustry' ■ . 
analysts believe the 1 cost'could;- 
, roa<^ even higher. ;The price of 
: ; the portable, phqiie fe;e§timated t; 
Uto begfo^$i 


the calls are estimated to be around 
$3 a minute. 

As a positive sign of the pro¬ 
ject’s potential, six industrial 
partners have already signed on to 
help with its development: British 
Aerospace, Deutsche Aerospace, 
General Electric, Lockheed, Matra 
Marconi and Raytheon. But not 
everyone wanting to get a piece of 
Motorola's action has become a 
development partner. ' 
Competition in the global personal: 
communications field has already 
emerged,; ATOT, initially seen by •. 
some analysts as an Iridium partner, 
may be trying to develop a satellite- 
based cellular system of its own. 

The International Maritime Satellite 
Orppnkation flntehrsat) is already 
developing a satellite-based paging 
system capable! of transmitting writ¬ 
ten messages on a small screen,; 
The paging system is expected to 
; be considerably cheaper than tire 
wtelfite-linked portable phope . 
.sj^tejih r;; j J. ■ '■{. •;:' 

. Chmdhury in Boston 
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PEOPLE 


Congratulations!! 

Graduations, appoint¬ 
ments, engagements, 
weddings, newborns, 
promotions, special 
awards, excellent 

achievements. 

Drop us a line and send a 
photo...we will run it free 
of charge in The Star's 
People and Events page. 
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Fashion: 

The politics of style 


By Eleanor Lambert 

1992 HAS been election year all 
over the world, with countries 
choosing between new and old 
leaders, and having a terrible 
lime finding candidates they hon¬ 
estly like and trust. 

Historians and politicians agree 
that there has never been such a 
year of general indecision, and 
that may explain why the fashion 
world is having such a hard time. 
High prices, the recession and the 
woes of the big retail establish¬ 
ments have never seemed con- 





vmcing reasons for the fact that 
women everywhere arc longing 
desperately for a change, but 
keep repeating, "There's absolute- 



SfyencCa. 


5 On Sunday 5 July at 7 pm* 
toe Briush council will be pre- 
sepiing part one of the Dickens 
jnovle, Nobody's Fault". This 
ram is about Arthur Clennam, a 
but ineffectual man for 


ly nothing I really want to buy!" 

Maybe the fashion world's trou¬ 
ble is that strong leaders exist hut 
they are pulling in opposite direc¬ 
tions. On the one hand there is 
the drive toward believing in ag¬ 
gressive, provocative clothes or 
unisex designs. 

The other strong "party" is con¬ 
servative, traditional and roman¬ 
tic, but not all that exciting. To 
combine the two into a third par¬ 
ty would be too complex for most 
designers to handle, but all wom¬ 
en over 20 seem to be longing for 
a designer with a real, believable 
new dircclion. 

The French socialist govern¬ 
ment is in turmoil, threatened 
with a swing to the Far Right in 
politics, while French fashion is 
moving rapidly to the Left. The 
classic Chanel suit has almost 
disappeared at the rip-roaring 
hands of Karl Lagerfeld. 

Christian LaCroix, who started 
out as the Prince Charming of ro¬ 
mantic fashion, is becoming 
more and more eccentric and less 
and less wearable. Only Yves 
Saint Laurent and Givenchy re¬ 
main as voices of reason, but 
their hearts arc not In the avant 
garde. 

In Italy, Armani and Versace 
represent the two opposite ex¬ 
tremes with Valentino as a glitzy 
third-party loader for the rich. 
But Armani is not feminine 
enough, and Versace too "show 
biz" to have a solid majority. 

In America, the front-runners 
stand for opposite extremes. 


whom luck always turns sour. 
He later becomes involved with 
"Little Dorrit", whose story is 
(old in part two, which will be 
shown on Monday, 6 July.. 

Exhibition: 

■ The British Council will be 
presenting an exhibition entitled 
^Exploring Science." Exploring 
Science is a completely new 
type of exhibition, inviting visi¬ 
tors to gel'lheir hands on the ex- 




Gulf Air to add Melbourne 
and Amsterdam to its 
network 
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■ GULF AIR will add Melbourne and Amsterdam to its network of 
over 40 destinations from July 1992. 

From that date, Gulf Air's current Lwo flights a week 
to Sydney will be increased to three with all flights 
going on to Melbourne. Flights will depart Bah¬ 
rain at 8:00 pm on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays going Singapore and Sydney to reach 
Melbourne on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur¬ 
days. 

Amsterdam will also be served three rimes a 
week, via Frankfurt. Flights will leave Bahrain on 
Monday and Fridays at 12:30 am and from Doha on Saturdays at 
12:30 am. 

Gulf Air is the only airline to operate a direct service between Aus¬ 
tralia and the Middle Easi and its flight to Bahrain offers direct con¬ 
nections to most of its 40 worldwide destinations. 

The route will be operated by the recently purchased wide-body 
Boeing 767-300 Extended Range aircraft with popular late evening 
departures of 8:55 pm from Sydney and 11:50 pm from Melbourne. 

All three frequencies to Australia will offer significant cargo capac¬ 
ity to an from Lhc Gulf, and would benefit producers of high demand 
perishables such as fruits, vegetables and meat 

Gulf Air's current 40 destinations are on the continents of Asia, Af¬ 
rica, Europe and Australia. 



There is no powerful "compro¬ 
mise" candidate unless iL's Caroli¬ 
na Herrera. Bill Blass, Geoffrey 
Beane, Ralph Lauren, Arnold 
Scaasi, Josie Natori and Zoran 
represent the Right, but with no 
New Deal ensured. On the Left, 
Calvin Klein, Donna Karan, Isaac 
Mizrahi and Norma Kamali, but 
so far no workable New Deal ci¬ 
ther. 

Not one of them has offered an 
appealing look-of-thc-ninctics 
that will get enough votes to 
sweep the world. 

The two pictures shown here so 
obviously illustrate the huge 
chasm between the two style phi¬ 
losophies of today. Look at the 
contrast. Tough or tender; which 
gets your vote? U 


hibils. The exhibition will be 
open to the public in Amman 
from 25 July to 16 August. 

Field trips: 

■ On Friday 3 July the Friends 
of Archeology have organized a 
field trip to Um el Jima! to see 
the black basalt Roman town. 
Participants are asked to bring 
drinking water and lunch. Depar¬ 
ture wifi be from the Amra Hotel 
parking lot at 9 am. 


CcmgratuXations! 

Congratulations to the new graduates from the 
Department of Agriculture. 




mm 
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Ameen Sirayra 

Mqjor in Plant-Production. ■ 



Naser Nabulsi 

Major in Dairy Production. 
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Section frangaise du Star 



FRANCOIS MITTERRAND 
tcnlc de sc rcrairc une santfi poli¬ 
tique. AprCs s'fiirc drigd cn cheva¬ 
lier dc Maastricht, cc qui tui a 
valu unc haussc dc six points 
dans Ic dernier haromftire Louis 
Harris-L'Exprcss, J (43% 
d'opinions favorubtes), !c Presi¬ 
dent frangais entend mainlcnant 
dvolucr dans les hautes spheres 
dc I'Histoirc, Demitre initiative 
remarqude: Frangois Mitterrand a 
rdpondu favorablcmcnt A I'appcl 
du 18 juin, lancd par 1 c president 
bosniaque, Alija Izctbcgovic. Un 
veritable "appcl au sccours". Sci¬ 
on I’ficrivain Bemard-Henry 
Levy, qui a transtnis le message k 
1‘Elysdc, le president bosniaque 
"dcmandail que M.Mitterrand 
fassc prcsslon sur scs portenaircs 
cl allies pour mctlrc cn ccuvre 
une solution militairc k Sarajevo. 
II pouvait s'agir, scion 
M.Izctbcgovic, soil de 

{'installation dc militaircs pour 
mctlrc cn place un couloir hu- 
maniiairc S Sarajevo, soil d'unc 
Trappe chirurgicalc' deslinde h 
neutraliser les pi&ccs d'arlillcric 
qui lircnt sur la villc". 

Surprise gdndrale 

Frangois Mitterrand a erdd la 
surprise gdndralc: il a passe six 
hcurcs, dimanche dernier, dans la 
capitalc bosniaque, villo ddvastCc 
par deux mois ci.dcmi do com¬ 
bats. "Je crois k la force symbol- 
ique dcs actes" a declare le Presi¬ 
dent; frangais pour justifier ce 
voyage, Frangois Mitterrand, ac- 


ministre de la Santd et dc l'Action 
humaniiaire, arrive dans la mati¬ 
nee en hd] Icoptfcre aux coulcurs 
de la France, est reparti par les 
mimes movent dc ccttc villo en 
rubies. Le President frangais diah- 
ie premier & uliliser cet ad report, ■' 
aeul' espqlr pour 450.000' -habi¬ 
tants soumis aux pi tonnages quo/ 
tidiensj dc 1 'artlllerlc * des millces 
serbes. II tfest en suite entretenu 
avec sOri hbmologue bosniaqufe, 
ayant .de se rcwjib, sous, bonne.- 


et dc visiter des iblessds : dans .un 
hfipital. ' , 

■ MittgTTand, vous &cs.‘noire 
dernier espob\ "Mqroi pOurvo-' 
tre cqufggfc ",■} * f MIitiorrand Bos/, 
nla“, clamaietu' les habitants de' 
Sarajevo 4u paSsageduFteident 
ffangaisi Prbidgds par ies casques 
WcuS frhpgais dc la FROPRONU 
(Forte do. protection dcs Nations 
Unics);: Fpngois Mitterrand el 
Alijn lzetbegqyiq ont ddpdsd une 

- Pnsj* rtatie unA fiiA niitimaL 


Mission "humanitaire" 


Mitterrand se pose 

a Sarajevo 

Le President Frangais a cr66 la surprise g6nerale dimanche, en effectuant une visile de six heures dans 
la capitale bosniaque. Une ville d6cimde par deux mois et demi de combats en plein cceur de l'Europe 



Frangois Mitterrand dans les rues de Sarajevo 


Frangois Mitterrand a ddfinl son 
gesie comme un acte "humani- 
lairc“.Il s'est ddfcncju de jpuer les 
"interm fidiai res" ou tea "ndgocla- 
teurs". Le President- frangais a • 
prddsfi qup cette mission devait 
simplement "coniribudr & une dd-'.'l 
tonic".- Frangois. Mitterrand,- bui 
Vest refuse "de verser dans 
i'illuslon" a dgUenvent annoncfi 
l'cnvot k Sarajevo d'avions 


Nations Unies a autorisfi le dd- 
ploiement immddial d'un mlllier 
-de ses soldats pour assurer la sd- 
curitd de ce lieu stratdgique. 

La visile impromptuc de 
Frangois 'Mitterrand & Sarajevo a 
salute lundi par Washington, 
qui .a note le "courage" du Prtei- 
dem frangais, "Nous applaud is 1 - 
«>ns pe voyage, a ddclard le porte 




nj'mistre, Jacques Poos. Selon le 
Premier ministre beige, Jean-Luc 
Dchaenc, "une action concertte 
vaut certaincment mieux qu*un 
coup d'telat Individuel dofit on ne 
voit pas trfcs bien queries pouxrai- 
cm 6 tre les consequences dura¬ 
bles". Le Sterdtaire gdndral de 
lXIniori de l'Europe Occidentals 
(UEP),.lc ftderlandais Wim van 


balles... Tel de Gaulle effectuant 
une plongdc dans un sous-marin 
dc la force dc dissuasion pour 
rendre hommage aux mateiois 
que venalt d'engloutlr un 
bflliment jumeau". 

A I'exccpilon d'un M. Le Pen 
bicn Isold, qui ddnonce ce quu 
appellc "un coup de bluff'j 
homme politique frangais n'a mls 


1 r Quand opt; vpil ■ vraiment one 

population prisonnibreVsouniUe k. 
'dcsxpups meurtridrsj:ori dprotive' 
un Immgnsg sentiment de solidar- 
Wr '* le • President 

wangais. Ahticipant les critiques, 






;chargds de vivrea et dc mddica- 
ments, sans toutefois ep prdciser 
.To ’nombrei, ■ - " 

: --ipul, mais...! • 

4 e rej)artir par les airs, 
y.-ie President frangais et Ip gdndral 
. canadien, Loyds Mackenzie, chef 
- dc, la FORPR0NU, om rencontrd 
;{Ies rtprteeniants serbes/ Motif: 
la.ncgociation.de la rteuvertiire 
: .de I'adtoport bosniaque. Une m- 

> flw i porte scs fruits, 

; pujsque.lundi soir & l?ht0 GMT, 
une- / demi-hepre aprfes 
. 1 evacuation des demieri soldats 
serbes, les casques bleus: de la 
FO^PRONU ont hissd leur dra- 
Pf«Mur faCroport,de Sarajevo. 
Lundi. le Consci! de stetifije des 


Margaret Tutwiler, il souligne 
rimmertisitd des besoins..." Le 
Roi Hussein de Jordanie a fait 
part de son "intdrfit et de son ad- 
•• miration^ Mala nombre de com- 
’• meniaires officlels europtena, 
bien que salpant l’initiative, ont 
regreltC lc, secret bien gardd auio- 
; w. de cette visile k Sarajevo. 

Bonn a d'abord marqud sa “sur- ' 

: prise" dirnaiiche, ayant de corri- 
i le tir lundi, en meuant 
./1 accent sur Taspect "courageux et ’ 
respectable" de la demarche "du 
iPtteldcnt , Mitterrand. Le Secrf- 
taire-au Ftoeijn qm^ ; 

npro, preferail quant k lui noter 
wte courflgeux. d'un prtejdertt , 
Age - C est un geste "gtedreux, 

: , [pais solitaire", regretiait lundU le 
^jnislrc luXembourgeois deg Af¬ 
faires fitrangferes et vice.prcinier , 






un "reapCct" saris rteerve-h cette 
action frangaise. Scion ce dernier, 
tout le monde parle, niais 
M.Mitterrand eat le seul k faire 
quelquc chose,'et la France eat 
peut-fiirc le seul pays qui se fait 
teouter par la Serbie", 

; En France, Ids ddifariaux de la 
prasse de lundi matin orit soulig- 
nfi le "panache" de cette initia¬ 
tive, tout'en s'lnlerrogearit sur ses 
consequences diplomatiques. 
Lipcratitm, quotidlen de gauche, 
estime que M.Mitterrand "a non 
seulcmcnt fait, un beau geste, 
mais un geste habile et qui plus 
est, efficace". Le Figaro, quotidi- 
en conaeiyateur, s'est lancd dang 
une corpparaigon entre Frangois- 
Mitterrand' ; et Ip: Gdndral <te' 
Gaulle: "Au ccqur d'unc guerre, il 
na pas hteijd 5 braver bonibes et! 



Mitterrand. Mals cette visile A 
mis dans 1 'embarras une opposi¬ 
tion ddjh mal en point et dlvisfie, 

& l'aubc dcs dleclions legislatives 
de 1993. Valery Giscard 
d'Estaing, chef de Ixfnion pour la 
Ddmocratie Frangaise (UDP) j", 
dc loin, dm ip lc commeniaire * ; 
plus rdservd. Ce defnicr s'est borr. 
nd k saltier "le geste human!’.' 
taire", tout en pouhaiumi "q^/. 
rien ne sdpare faction de j>; 
France de celle de ses parten^™* 
europdens". Les .• tenors .*■» 
I'oppositlon craignenl que 
initiative pe donne un coup j 

fouet k la popularity de . 

Mitterrandi El qu’elle renfort»-l® ! 

camp des pro-europdcns'h mDins . 

de troinnoins du rdfdrendurnfS 1 * , 
la ratification du traitd de 
tricht.* ; * >r 

Francis Mazqyer (AvecAFF) ! t 
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Nouvelles de Pitra 

Tahar Ben Jelloun: 



"Petra, merveille du monde" 


L'icrivain arabe de 
longue frangaise re- 
vientde la citd nab- 
atienne. Il est le 
dernier des douze 
auteurs a partlciper 
au projet commun 
du Service culturel 
frangais et du min- 
istire du Tourisme 
jordanien. Sortie du 
Hvre au printemps 
prochain 


CEST UNE dcs mcrvcillcs dc 
Tiistoiro dc I'humanitd. Unc his- 
oirc sans ddbut ni fin. Cost Ic 
niracle du monde". Tcllcs sont 
es impressions, livrdcs h chauri, 
ar Tahar Ben Jelloun, cct "cn- 
ani du ddsert mnrocain", lors dc 
a rtecmc'visitc k Pdtra. Ben Jcl- 
oun, Prix Goncourt 1987 pour 
m roman "La Nuil Sacrdc", 
sans douie 1 'dcrivain arabe lc 
ilus connu cn France, est Ic dou- 
dfcme et dernier auteur k parti- 
:ipau projet "Dcs nouvelles dc 
Pcira". Dirigd par Ic Service cul¬ 
ture! de l’ambassadc dc France ct 
par le minislirc jordanien du 
Fourismc, cclui-cijprdvoil la sor¬ 
tie d'un livre, cn Frangais ct cn 
Arabe au printemps 1993. 

Itjcarnation dc I'dtcrnitd 


O^jcciif: faire connaitre la citd 
ba ( idcnne encore mdconnue 
s masses occidentals. Dans 
n icxtc k vcnlr, Tahar Ben Jel- 
tm ya faire portager sa passion 
iuvqIIc pour Pdtra. En quelqucs 
l ures, il a ddeouvert cc lieu ex- 
plionncl. L'dcrivain a scrutd 
s vestiges qui i'entouraient, tflid 
i plerrc, examind les reliefs el 
w dcs pieds dans le dddale 
f ibciid rohe. Comme s'll cher¬ 
vil a embotier le pas des naba- 
beuple qui jadls peuplait 
^ espace vastc el dtroit & la 
Labeautd du ddcor semblait 
wasser Tahar Ben Jelloun. "Il 
usie .ici une espdee dc richcsse 
qui fait que chaque pierre 
sjld'quelque chose de nouveau 
tdemerveillcux". 

,p?bout sur les marches, du 
nazneh, Ben Jelloun consate k 
^ point 1 ‘bomme est petit de- 
JW; cette incarnation de 
cicmitd. "Nous ne sommes rien 
tu ttwi devant tout cola, Cette 
iiemnd |& va survivre k tous les 
ojutia des hommes, k tous les 
W prpblbmcs entre Elats, k 
pules \lcs petiles guerres" af- 

■K P en ^ ,Qun * El d'qfouter. 
suig ficr de savoir que nos 
leg ;Nabatdens, dcs 
ont eu cette csp&ce de 
sjnie dc creuser'dans la roc he el 
JFJW. des choses inimaeina- 
_*ej^iindme, pour nos socidtds 
•jqpenjcs, Je suis dgajcment fipr 
m erycillc existe, sur 
S.'ifFejrttjL ei dans tin, payii 
la Jordanie pour lequel 
/iiSHpeoim desvmoaihie". i- 


l'dcrivain, un j 
texte diemei en ; 
dehors dc touics i 
ics modes, en ! 
dehors de toutes i 
les petites chos¬ 
es dc la vie quo- 
lidicnne". Ce se- 
ront ics seuls 
indices lachds 
par Tahar Ben 
Jelloun sur sa 
contribution. 

Lors de son 
voyage, un 
dciair de tri- 
stesse est passd, 
rapidement, ‘ 
dans les yeux dc 
l'dcrivain. Lc 
signe d'unc im- 
comprdhension, 
du rcsie jusLi- 
fidc. Errant cn- 
irc Ics vestiges 
dc la citd rose, il 
a croisd des 
gens dc toutes 
Ics naiionnlitds, 
dcs Amdricains, 
dcs Allcmands, 
dcs Japonais, 
des Frangais... 
Mais peu 
d'Arabes: "Je 

crois qu'ils ne 
connaissent pas 
les trdsors de 
leur civilisation. 
Ils ont peui-ftirc 
oublid cc qu'ils 
sont fail cn An- 
dalousic ct qu'ils 
posstdeni lc site 
magnifique dc 
Pdtra. Jc Ic rc- 
grette dnormd- 
mcni. Les lieux 
de cc type, nous 
devons Ics mon- 
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trer k nos cn- 

fants. Il faut Tahar Ben Jelloun 
qu'ils fassem 

connaissance lcs 

avec I'histoire de leurs ancdlrcs . J* 
Pour faire face au ddseri cuitu- “ 
rel. dont est victimc la jeuncsse 
arabe. Tahar Ben Jelloun 
n'entrevoit qu'une scule soluuon. H 
Ic militantisme. "Nous devons ^ 
milkier pour la culture. II y a 
beaucoup dc gens qui Ic font 
pour dcs iddes poiitiques. Moi, je 
considdre qu'il faut aussi _ 
s'engager pour faire connaitre 
noire patrimoine. Ce sera pcul- 
dire un moyen pour redonner un 

■ . K i X uni. iltltnAC nil! I” I 


lcs cordcs. "Un grand nombre 
d'dcrivains occidentaux cdlfrbres 
comme Kalka ou Beckett font 
fait, el personne n'a oser les enu- 
quer pour cela". Ben Jelloun su- 
renchdrii: "Lorsque nous, les 
Arabes, nous faisons la mcme 
chose, nous nous retrouvons de 
suite dans le box des accuses. 

Pouquoi? "Ai-je trahi mon ame 
arabe? Suis-je centre ma maro- 
canitd et mon arabitd?" Le ddbat 

devient fertile et sans valcur. U 
Nuil Sacrde" a did traduit en 


peu dc fiertd jcunes qui de vingt cinq jangues. Dans 
sont parfois ddsespfrds par la cas, on oublic presque le texts 
politique actuerie . original. Au Maroc, tous les ouv- 

Au cours de son pdnple mrda- 8 dc Tahar Ben jelloun ont 
nien, Ben Jelloun.Arabeqoidcrit ^ l |J a( i u i ls arabo. Une entre- 
dans une langue dtrangere ja ~ a supervisdc peraon- 

pas manqud dc susclter lacunOs- -Malheureusement, 

itdctiMquesUons. Us rdponK| ^ marocain qui par ail- 
dcl'dcnvainsiu-ce terrain ont did fail un excellent travail, 

nn nft neul dIus clsircs. Tahar u morivr An tcniant dc 


on ne peut plus claires. Tahar 
Ben Jelloun ne travaille pas ep 
Arabe, "par respect pour cette- 
iaogue" dans laquelle il-ne pour- 
rail certainement pas exceller. 
Denuts le ddbut dcs anndes 70, 
. r a - — An Prancfi. 


1VUI0 -- . , 

souffre ie martyr en tenant de 
les commeteialiser airicurs dans 
Ie monde arabe". C'tst sans 
douie une des raisons qui mouve 
Tahar Ben Jelloun k phoisir le 


Quisle ddbuites annto 70,: = que mode 

dale de son amvteen France, ■ liu6fairo( “pc nos 

Ben Jelloun n'a cessd ddcrire en t<» Hvra arabe 


w u run“ ■Gn^Iugtmcnt 
de culture arabe, et quiborreSpond {l une rda- 

auteur de ramans. te pc^lM, m ^^. Ben Jelloun: ”11 exis- 
d'essais. ; Tahar Ben JcUojn ^ que iaue part,, un 


dtoit un Hvre ou- 
^ Voudraiton y lire?. 
« maioi re Incfoyablc, affirtpe 

’ < : . v - - - ! hV ' 


quel qu'il soil et aussi simple 
qu'il soil". 

Autre fldau dont soufirent lcs 
auteurs arabes: le "piraiage” des 
ccuvresi En 1988, lors d'un voy¬ 
age au Cairo, Ben Jelloun csL . 
tombd sur un marchand dc llvres 
avec deux fausses traductions de 
"La Nuil Sacrdc". Cclles-ci tra- . 
hissaient Ic texte original. Autre 
anecdote: "Un jour, raconto Ben 
Jelloun, j'ai rencontrd un dditcur 
libanais qui publiait des traduc¬ 
tions pirates ct approximatives 
dc mes oeuvres. Il m'a dit que 
dans son pays oh l'on ne fespte- 
tall pas I'ctre humain.J'on avait 
aucune raison de lc fmre pour un 
texte”. . 1 

Interrogd enfin, sur les r^ques 
encounis dans nos pays par cer¬ 
tains terivains, Ben Jelloun a rd¬ 
pondu de manifere Tranche et di- 
rede: "La vie , ddmplil notre 
humanild et pereonne n’ose pro¬ 
tester. Mais lorsqu'un; terivain 
lente de mettre l^ui cela k nu, on. 
s'insurge el on l'cn empfiche. 
Cela pcul mfime alter jusqu'au 
meurtre, comme dans le cas dc 
lEgyplien Faraj Fpuda". "Cest 
le plus grand danger qui nous 
gueiie dans le. monde arabe, 
ajoule Tahar .Ben Jelloun, k sa- 
voir assasslnerun hcMtimc de let- 
■ tres qyi n'a faic/dq rnal.a per- 
soririe Thais ’qui: ff expripid ses 
iddes".* ; • ;••• . ,l !! . 

■ - •' Samir Kpdder 

: . - V' > •” • V, feO.y /j'i, - J* * 


Problcme de I 
langue? 

"DES NOUVELLES de Pd- I 
tra" a permis dc ddcouvrir I 
unc pldiade d'dcrivains I 
arabes ei occidentaux. I 
Dcuxi&mc objecti fi faire j 
connaTirc cc site merveil- I 
leux, magique et enchantani, l 
k dcs plumes cn mesure I 
d'intcrprdtcr PdU-a. Ccllcs-ci I 
transmclirom des messages, I 
dont cllcs sculcs som capa- I 
blcs, k l'audicnce que nous I 
sommes. Dans ce cadre, Tun I 
dcs douze auteurs invitds, I 
Tahar Ben Jelloun, a dtd sin- I 
gulifcrcmcnt mddiaiisd du 1 
fait dc scs origincs. L'accuoil I 
gdndreux rdservd k un Arabe I 
a did digne dc rhospitalitd I 
du pays, mais la rdaciion dc I 
certains k I'dgard dc .la I 
langue de MoliCre qu'il I 
matirisc k la perfection, de 1 
- "La Rdclusion Solitaire” & la j 
"Nuit Sacrdc", cn passant I 
par "Moha lc fou, Moha le I 
sage", a did cn dega dcs cs- I 
I poirs dc Tahar. I 

L'dcrivain semblait ddsar- I 
md devant cctle question: I 
I pourquoi un Arabe dcrit-il I 
I cn Frangais? Parce que pour I 
I l'dcrivain cl pour nous, la I 
I langue ne pose pas dc I 
I probldme. Done la question I 
I ne doit mfime pas sc poser. I 
I II se trouve que lc Frangais I 
I est sa langue adoptive, done | 

I m&re. Mais pas matcmclld. I 
I Et cela suffit. I 

S'dtalcr sur ccs questions I 
I byzanlincs priverait lTiommc I 
I ci son oeuvre dc la valcur ct I 
I dc la consdcration non scule- 1 
I meni d'un prix Goncourt, I 
I mais aussi d'unc audience I 
I mondialc. Laissons Ics dd- I 
I tails dc cdtd ct cssayons dc I 
I ddcouvrir l'univcrs de Tahar I 
I Ben Jelloun, tel un visitcur I 
I qui ddeouvre pour la pre- I 
I mitre Tois lcs mcrvciUes de I 
| Pdtra. I 

j Cct dcrivain arabe et mu- I 
I sulman reprdsente une panic I 
I importanlc dc I'idenUld cul- I 
I turelle dc l'intellectuel arabe | 
I moderpe, qui sans com- 
I plexe, exploite une langue I 
I dlrangtrc qu'il matirise, pour 
I gdndrer des oeuvres uniques. 

I Car I'csscnlicl c'esl d'dcrire, 

I et bien, comme le fail Tahar 
1 Ben Jelloun. 

J Se homer k dcs questions- 
I Idgtrcs ei douteuses sur le 
I pourquoi de la langue, c'esl 
1 faire preuve de myopie, pour 

I ne pas dire d'aveuglcment 
I total. Car lorsque. Tahar est 

I I arrivd en Jordanie, pour 
I . nous prdsenter ses oeuvres, il 
T fallait les regarder au fond, 

I et non pas se limiter k dcs 

’ I coups d'aeil superficiels. Une 
’ I, condition sine qua non pour 
I que ce proverbe chinois ne ' 
. I s’applique pas: "Quand le 
■ I sage monirc la lune, Tidloi 
. 1 . regarde le doigl". ■ 
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ENGLISH PROGRAM 

SATURDAY 

8:30 —- Super Bloopers. 

9:00 — Encounter. 

10:00 — News in English. 

10.20 — Naked Under Capri¬ 
corn. New mini series set in 
Australia. A gang of thieves kid¬ 
nap a vicar and his wife and 
abandon them in the desert. 
They arc found by a horse ranch¬ 
er and live among the aborigi¬ 
nes. 

SUNDAY 


8:30 — Wings. 

9:10 — Documentary: 
Unknown Australia. 
10:00 — News in Eng¬ 
lish. 

10:20 — Naked Under 
Capricorn. Part 2. 

MONDAY 

8:30 — Close to Home. 
9:10 — Perfect Hero. 
New scries about a pitot 
who survives World War 
II, after which he reas¬ 
sesses his life. 

10:00 — News in Eng¬ 
lish. 

10:20 — Gold. 

TUESDAY 


9:30 — Man of the People. 
10:00—- News in English. 
10:20 — Till we meet again. 

THURSDAY 

8:30 — The Simpsons. 

9:10 — NBA Basketball. 

10:00 — News in English. 

10:20 — Movie of the Week: 
Golden Rod. Slarring Tony 
Lobranco and Gloria Carlin. The 
movie chans the life of a rodeo 
champion, Jessie. After injuring 
himself he is leA emotionally 
scarred. To improve his situa¬ 
tion, he tries to return to his pro- 




Scenefrom "Perfect Hero" on Monday 
9.10 . 


A local program. 

DIMANCHE 

5:30 — Michel Valllant. 

5:45 — Des chiffres et des let- 
tres. 

6:10 — La Chance Aux Chan¬ 
sons. A variety program. 

7:00 — News in French. 

7:15 —Magazine. E=M 6 . 

LUNDI 

6:00 — Au Claire de Lune. 

6:10 — Le mnnde sous Marin 
de Jacques-Yves Cousteau: La 
Balelne Qui Chante. 

7:00 — News in French. 

7:15 — Magazine 

^ Sportlf. 

MARDI 


6:00 — Les Aventures 
de Joe. 

6:10 — Montagne. A 
documentary program. 
6:30 —' Marc et So¬ 
phie. 

7:00 — News in 
French. 

7:15 — Le Cirque du 
Soleil. 

MERCRDI 


fession. 


FRIDAY 


8:30 — Acropolis Now. 

9:10 — Palace Guard. 

10:00 — News in English. 

10:20 — Feature Film. What 
Ever Happened To Baby 
Jane? Slarring Vanessa Rcd- 
gravo. A powerful psychological 
drama showing the love-hate re¬ 
lationship between two Famous 
sisters who were movie stars in 
Uicir youth. 

WEDNESDAY 

8:30 — Saved By The Be)!. 

9tl0 — Wednesday .Forum. A 

Ideal program. 


RECENTLY 


8:30 — Please Don't Eat The 
Daisies. 

9:10 —E.N.G. 

10:00 — News In English. 

10:20 — Inspector Morse. 

FRENCH PROGRAM 

SAMEDI 

6:00 — Les Tortues Ninja. ■ 
6:25 — Les dessous des Carles. 
A documentary program, 

6:30 — La Gymnastique. 

7:00 — News in French. 

7:15 — Magazine Fenetre Sur. 


PUBLISHED 


tftINOBLE . 

-QURAN 

RBEP:- 


THE NOBLE QUR’AN: 

: TliAlSISI^ COMMENTARY 

An ftreeult of 25yeam;^devoted work; ,Dr. tiB.IrvInb. the 
Amerteah Muallm Scholar, presents the first American 
jranalaton of the meanings;of the Noble Qur'an In 
relevant contemporary Arrteftoan.Engllsh.: , ■ 

™ .^ton. contaJns the original Arabic text and English 

For orders, please contact: 

MAJDALAWI EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE 

Tel.: KM2lty Fax: #21059, Aftfman-Jordwi 



THE HAND THAT ROCKS 
THE CRADLE (Hollywood) 
One of the year's earliest box- 
officc hits, this effective thriller 
casts Rebecca Dc Momay as a 
widow seeking revenge for her 
late husband's downfall by tar¬ 
geting the woman she holds re¬ 
sponsible, posing as a nanny to 
gain entrance to the household.. 
.and to systematically 
assume her quarry's life. 

Matt McCoy co-stars. 
***(R:AS,P, V) 

HURRICANE SMITH 
(Warner) Pretty much a 
case of "Action Jack- 
son" in Australia, both 
figuratively and literal¬ 
ly, this action opus stars 
Carl Weathers as a Tex¬ 
an who goes Down Un¬ 
der to search for his 
missing sister. His hunt 
brings him close to ex¬ 
posing the vice empire 


can go wrong with the making of 
a big-budget movie,, including 
Martin Sheen's near-fatal heart 
attack. *★* (R.p, v) 

COMING SOON: 

STOP* OR MY MUM WILL 
SHOOT (MCA/Univcrsal) 
Sylvester Stallone plays a detec¬ 
tive whose visiting mother wii- 



of a powerful criminal. „ . , _ „ ^ 

Casandra Delaney, the Sylvester Stallone, star of "Stop! Or 
ex-wife of singer John My Mum Will Shoot". 


Denver is the female 
lead. ** (R:AS, P, V) 

HEARTS OF DARKNESS: A 
FILMMAKER'S APOCA¬ 
LYPSE (Paramount) 

Assembled from footage shot by 
Eleanor Coppola while her hus¬ 
band — the celebrated Francis 
Ford Coppola — was directing 
1979's "Apocalypse Now”, this 
documentary is a fascinating his¬ 
tory of virtually everything that 


nesses a murder. (PG) 

RATINGS: 

* - don't bother, ★* - not bad, 
- worth seeing, ickick - 
excellent. 

FAMILY VIEWING! 

GUIDE KEY: 

P - profanity; V - violence; GV • 
particularly graphic violence; AS 
- adult situations. 


6:00 — Le Monde est k 

Vous. 

7:00 — News in French. 

7:15 — Intertropique. An agri¬ 
cultural magazine about Africa. 

JEUDI 

6:00 — Sanctuaires Savages. 
6:30 — Maguy. 

7:00 — News in French. 
7:15—Varieties. 


VENDREDI 

5:30 — Geoscope. A documen¬ 
tary program. 

5:55 — Les Cles de Fort 
Boyard. Game show. 

7:00 — News in French. 

■7:15 — Fusions. 


TOP POP SINGLES 

1. My Lovin', En Vogue, ATCO 

2 . Jump, Kriss Kross, Columbia 

3. Damn I Wish I Was Your 
Lover, Sophie B. Hawkins, Co¬ 
lombia 

4. Under the Bridge, Red Hot!-. 


HOROSCOPE 


☆ 


6 . Live and 
Leant, Joe; 

Public; Columbia " ■ 

1, The Best Things In Life are 
Free, Luther Vandross and Janet 
Jackson, Perspective .' : 

8 . I'll Be There,:Mariah Carey, 

Columbia * '■ 

9. Baby Got Bhck, Sir Mix-A¬ 


lp. If You Asked Me To, Ce» 

line p|«b EPIC 


ARIES (21 March - 19 April): 
First, consider your options. 
Then, talk them over with some¬ 
body who can help you. 

TAURUS (20 April - 20 May): 
A shrewd move could help in¬ 
sure your family's security. Try 
to figure out what it is, and then 
do ill 

GEMINI (21 May - 21 June): 
You'll be even more charming 
and persuasive than usual for the 

firsttwo days of the week; 

CANCER (22 June - 22 July): 
You're in luck all week, although 
thpre might be some resistance. 
“.»s a good idea, adopt it. 

W ' 22 Au gM0: 
you ii be able to express your¬ 
self well ail- week, but )t might 
seem like nobody's listening. 

VIRGO (23 August - 22 Sep- 
tember): Distractions will 

abound. You might as well slay 
home, except that -you're proba- 
I^yneeded .you'l I makeup for it 


JP September - 22 Oc- 
tober^ Ypu, should love some- 
but you might not get much 

S?' £ a * f? 81 W don<l W 

c^fryagalri. : 


feet. Don't procrastinate. , 

SAGITTARIUS (22 November. 

- 21 December): The first of tjie 
week won't be too bad. Be wry. 
careful of what you say during; 
the middle, though. a. 

CAPRICORN (22 December-j 
19 January): Somebody may tty; 
to thwart your best plans. Ads 
decisively and you'll step up a! 
rung on the ladder of success. . ■ 

AQUARIUS (20 January ^1*'” 
February): Present an innovation; 
that will solve a major problem. 
Work out the bugs. . j 

PISCES (19 Fcbrw - 20': 
March): Arguments the firsi ®v 
. the week could get in the way °[; 
a deadline. Don't worry, yoo u .i 
catch up later. 

IF YOU WERE IJORN THIS 
WEEK: Monday or Tuesday-; 
the lesson will be balancing; 
home, family, and ctealiy? 
deavors, It might, be a challenge,, 
but it also should be fun. IW^ 
birthday's Wednesday Of TTjjTr: 
day, you’ll make it big 
ness this year. If |fs 
through Sunday, your q$M°rj 
couldexpand overseas. 
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Would You 
Believe. 


Olympic gold medals 
aren’t all gold. They are 
mostly silver coated with 
six grams of fine gold. 

A physical ailment is 
said to have contributed to 
Napoleon's defeat at Wa¬ 
terloo — hemorrhoids — 
which prevented him from 
surveying the battlefield 

on horseback. 

* * * 

Jupiter, the largest 
planet in our solar system, 
has the shortest day. It 
takes only nine hours and 
50 minutes to make a com¬ 
plete rotation on its axis. 

* * + 

British sailors are called 
‘ limies in tribute to the dis¬ 
covery by a British naval 
surgeon that fresh limes 
cured the scurvy, so ram¬ 
pant among sailing crews. 
+ * * 

; Pablo Picasso was 
i abandoned by the midwife 
! just after his birth because 
• she thought he was still¬ 
born. He was saved by an 
; uncle. 


Solution 
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★ CROSSWORD PUZZLE ★ 


THE PAR 


By GARY LARSON 


ACROSS 

41 Turns to 

2 Bustle 

33 Consumed 

1 Party lor 

liquid 

3 Physicist's 

35 Ms. Monlez 

men only 

42 Prize money 

concern 

and others 

5 Meat jelly 

43 Flattened 

4 Seed 

38 Word lor 

10 Qutly 

fish 

5 Resting 

word 

14 Tabled'— 

45 Feline 

place lor 

39 Director's 

15 l_HB80 

46 Spheres 

Noah's ark 

word 

16 King or 

47 Kitchen 

6 Madrid man 

41 Team direc¬ 

Alda 

Item 

7 Over 

tors: abbr. 

17 Fragrance 

48 Black Sea 

8 Follower: 

42 Compassion 

IB Qoose genua 

port 

suff. 

44 Cosa — 

19 Ship bed 

51 Theater¬ 

9 New Mexico 

45 Eucalyptus 

20 Nonsense 

goer's 

caverns 

eaters 

22 Andean 

reading 

10 Terre 

47 Fold 

denizens 

matter 

Haute's 

48 Ring stone 

24 Cup handle 

56 Strike with 

river 

49 Remove 

25 British 

stones 

11 Astringent 

50 Verve. 

decorations 

57 Ordeal 

12 An Andrews 

51 Evergreen 

26 Lamentation 

59 Tract 

13 Signs 

52 Set free, 

30 Quail 

60 Winglike 

21 Yearnings 

In a way 

34 Streamlets 

61 Part of 

23 Depressed 

53 — la Douce 

35 MonkBof 

ancient 

states 

54 Plumbing 

Tibet 

Greece 

25 Cupolas 

problem 

36 Teachers' 

62 old. 

26 Newspapers, 55 Path 

org. 

cowhand" 

in general 

58 Caviar base 

37 Jannlngs 

63 Ms. Home 

27 Restrict 


or Ludwig 

64 Conforms to 

28 Suspect's 


38 Went to the 

65 Ladoga, 

plea 


polls 

for one 

29 Not well 


39 Copper ‘ 


30 Foolish 


40 Relative 

DOWN 

31 Sluggish 



1 Used a gun 

32 Nbiyous 

l 
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JORDAN BRIDGE 


Jiy (rbassnu (ilunwtn 


Fit for life 

HERE ARE two hand played by Rahnda Abou 
Seoud, who managed an amazing execution 
; while I, as her partner, watched her declare both 
hands with a tot of admiration. She fulfilled both 
contracts speedily and perfectly. 

. r—— 4 Q109876 

|A32 w N F * KJ6 

♦ AK10 864 w « E 4 4 Q975 
• *KJ53 S , S 4 — 


"Cash your top winners before starting cross 
ruffing/' Mrs Akasheh (who was one of oqr op¬ 
ponents on that hand) commented. With hide 
desperation and a lot of admiration. 


4 9654 
V A J 3 
4 KJ975 
*10 


4 3 

V Q985 
♦ A 86 
4AQ642 


. South West North 


South 

West 

North 

East 

Pass 

Pass 

Pass 

14 

Pass 

14 

Pass 

IV 

Pass 

2 *( 1 ) 

Pass 

34(3) 

Pass 

3*(2) 

Pass 

4 4(3) 

Pass 

54 

Pass 

End. 


mnda.waB silting West and bid 34 over her 
tL H uij R reem P^ According to our agreement, 
shqwg a good suit of diamonds or two 
J«ied panq with diamonds and a major. 

JJJJJP 6 * 1 ? showing the ability to play the 
f »wth the trumps tolerated, otherwise to; 
t ®M^.lly.: When she bid-54 I realized that 
^^:l(iae^ a gtrong diamond suit and l 

spade:; 'toad, which she ruffed, then 
3PFJWO tcro luart honors before cross 
her last trump, 


(1) Do you have a spade.stopper? 

( 2 ) Do you have a.semi spade stoppcr7 

( 3 ) Np I don’t have. . f: . : ' ^ 

Rahnda received a heart lead, Rlajjcd theweight 
from dummy and look South s ten with bsr Jack. ( 
She ducked a spade and wpn the diamond return 

AftwS'infltion through cross rijffing, Rahflda 
Cashed the ¥ 'A and ducked her last heart to 
SS?who ha* to give her the last heart in dum- 

usual smite- -, , - 



“Oh, there goes Lenny again — draining off the 
goldfish bowl.:.. He wants to one day work for the 
Army Corps of Engineers, you know.” 



The herd moved In around him, but Zach had known 
better than to approach these animals without 
his trusty buffalo gum. 

























































































